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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE political holiday is not over till the end of 
this month, but those politicians who are in or 
passing through town are still talking of the 
Bromley election as a portent even more signifi- 
cant than North Norfolk. In the. latter case an 
independent organization blessed the official Con- 
servative candidate, and nearly got him in; in 
the former case an independent organization 


challenged the official candidate and nearly got 
him out. 


The lesson of Bromley is now becoming plain, 
and it is that so long as Mr. Baldwin remains 
the leader of the Conservative Party, the latter 
will have but faint hope of gaining a majority. 
Mr. Campbell’s narrow margin was, I am assured 
by those who worked for him, due not to any 
defects of his own but to a want of confidence in 
the ex-Premier, begotten of his failure during five 
years of office to take any effective steps to safe- 


guard British industry. Mr. Baldwin, in short, 
has become a definite liability to the party that 
he leads. 


While making all possible allowances for 
the malignity of Wicked Uncles and newspaper 
magnates, and denouncing these upstarts and 
pretenders with Athanasian vigour, it still remains 
evident that something more vigorous is required 
in the way of leadership than Mr. Baldwin has 
given, or has it in him to give, and the ordinary 
candidate is beginning to mutter the words, 
‘** Cassio, I love thee, but never more. . . ”’ 


Two, if not three, by-elections are now pend- 
ing, and there can be little reason to doubt but 
that they will confirm the verdict of Bromley. 
The country is clearly tired of Labour, and it 
regards Liberalism as a spent force, but it will not 
turn to the Conservatives so long as there is still a 
chance of another ‘‘ Safety First’? Baldwin 
regime. At the same time it is frankly puzzled 


by the existence of a United Empire Party as well 
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as a United Empire Crusade, and it would like 
to be able to vote both Conservative and Empire 
Free Trade at once. 


In these circumstances, the resignation of Mr. 
Baldwin is clearly the only possible solution, and 
the election in his place of a leader who can com- 
bine all the elements of the Right under the Con- 
servative flag. It may be regrettable that one who 
has twice held the high office of Prime Minister 
should find himself in this unenviable position, 
but it is none the less a fact, and as such must be 
faced. After all, the leadership of a party is not 
a freehold, and tenants have obligations as well 
as rights. 


From the Conservative point of view the present 
position is the more dangerous in that there is 
a real chance that Labour may jettison Mr. 
Snowden and adopt Protection, in which case 
it might well remain in office for a decade. Nor 
is any useful purpose served by side-tracking the 
question with the statement that there is no one 
to take Mr. Baldwin’s place. Nobody is indispens- 
able, and in the unhappy event of the 
ex-Premier’s death I make no doubt that a suc- 
cessor would very quickly be found. 


Lord Irwin’s attempt to placate the implacables 
has failed, and there is a general feeling of relief 
in all save Vice-Regal circles that such has been 
the case. At the same time, it is surely a curious 
method of government to lock an agitator up in 
prison and then proceed to negotiate with him. 
It is to be hoped that the next step will be to put 
Gandhi on his trial for conspiracy against the 
King-Emperor, and until that has been done no 
further negotiations should be undertaken. 


Meanwhile the date of the meeting of the Round 
Table Conference draws near, and its prospect of 
success becomes more remote. It must, as I 
pointed out last week, be held, or a pledge will 
be broken, and it may clear the air somewhat, 
but that it will reach any definite conclusion seems 
at the present moment impossible. In short, the 
state of India is clearly going from bad to worse, 
and that process will continue until the Govern- 
ment has made up its mind what line it is going 
to adopt. 


What I should like to see would be a definite 
policy put before the Conference by the Prime 
Minister, embodying the views both of the 
Government and of the Opposition, and an invita- 
tion to the delegates to assist in working out the 
details. It is high time that this country spoke 
with a united voice on the subject of India, and 
when it does I feel sure that it will not lack 
collaborators in the great Dependency itself. 
There is still plenty of loyalty there if it received 
a little encouragement, but does Lord Irwin 
reserve his tenderness for rebels? 


The revolution in the Argentine, or rather in 
Buenos Aires, was not altogether unexpected, as 
the elections earlier in the year showed that Sefior 
Irigoyen had lost his old popularity in the 
capital. The fact is that owing to failing health 
his ability had become eclipsed by his eccentricity, 
and in a country where the President is 
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of almost dictatorial power this had serious incon. 
veniences for the body politic. At the same time 
it should not be forgotten that the old man was 
always a good friend to Great Britain, and was 


an equally resolute opponent of the United 
States. 


The chief lesson to be learnt from the successfy| 
revolt of General Uriburu is that the parlia. 
mentary system has no very deep roots in the 
Spanish countries. On the other hand, it is no 
mere coincidence that the blow should have been 
struck in both Peru and the Argentine, as s9 
often in Spain herself, by the army, for the latter 
is generally more truly representative of the 
popular feeling than the parliament. What the 
legions were under the Empire, the army is in 
the Spanish world, while nowhere is militarism 
weaker. 


The future must remain obscure for some little 
time yet. General Uriburu announces that he 
will hold the elections in three months, but General 
Primo de Rivera expressed the same hope on the 
morrow of his coup d’état, and the one promise 
may prove no easier of fulfilment than the other. 
In any event there seems no reason to suppose 
that any postponement of the Imperial Trade 
Exhibition, or of the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
will be necessary. 


Military matters have been much in the air of 
late, and the reports upon the British, French, and 
Italian manoeuvres, in particular, will be awaited 
with interest. In all three cases great attention 
has been paid to the question of mobility, and from 
such information as is available it would appear 
that the co-operation of cavalry with the 
mechanized units has been crowned with success. 
Moreover, I gather that the best authorities still 
hold that the day of the horse is by no means at 
an end. 


The new anti-aircraft gun will clearly effect a 
revolution in modern warfare if it is capable of 
but a fraction of what is claimed on its behalf. 
At the same time, I remain slightly sceptical, and 
that for two reasons—can the new weapon be made 
sufficiently mobile, and will it be any use for the 
defence of urban areas? After all, the weakness 
of the ‘‘ archie ”’ for the latter purpose is that its 
shells must fall somewhere, and an increased rate 
of fire will only complicate the problem. 


The old 3-inch, which was used on the London 
defences during the latter part of the waf, 


could maintain a rate of twenty-five to thirty, 


rounds a minute on barrage work, but that never 
prevented the Gothas reaching the centre of 
London. Whether a more rapid rate of fire would 
prove a greater obstacle remains to be seen, 
though it will be difficult to test this until wat 
actually comes. 


This year’s meeting of the British Association 
was rather interesting. The popular Press tried 
to make something sensational of the President’s 
suggestion that humanity might descend from @ 
vegetable, but the idea of the original unity of 
life is not, after all, either novel or recondite. A 
paper on the beginning of laughter was amusing 


pe 


‘ 
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—there are as many different theories of laughter 
as ways of cooking eggs—but for the rest the 
Association simply reported current scientific 
progress without any announcement of particular 
importance. 


The presence of the Prince of Wales and the 
Prime Minister at Balmoral a few days ago lends 
credence to the rumour that the King has ordered 
an inquiry into the respective rights of Princess 
Elizabeth and her sister to the throne in the event 
of a son not being born to the Duke and Duchess 
of York. The position, as I have already indicated 
in these columns, is obscure, though the prece- 
dents favour the succession of the elder sister. 


Whether a new Act of Settlement will be neces- 
sary it is as yet impossible to say, Until the 
accession of Queen Victoria in place of the Duke 
of Cumberland, the precedence of a nephew or 
niece over an uncle was not by, any means 
established, and John had been accepted in place 
of Arthur, but the matter was settled on the death 
of William IV without reference to Parliament. 
It is rather to be hoped that no new Act will prove 
necessary in the present case, as it would be 
certain to raise several problems, notably religious 
ones, which would be far better left alone. 


Those of us who are at times inclined to take a 
pessimistic view of the popular Press in this 
country have at any rate the satisfaction of know- 
ing that with all its faults it is not as ungenerous 
as that of France. The recent flight of the two 
French airmen across the Atlantic was only made 
possible by the munificence of M. Coty, the 
proprietor of Figaro and L’Ami du Peuple, yet, 
with one or two honourable exceptions, not a 
single Paris newspaper mentioned the fact that 
he had anything to do with the matter. 


One could not imagine a similar silence in the 
papers controlled by Lord Rothermere or Lord 
Beaverbrook concerning the philanthropy of Lord 
Camrose, and it is a matter of rejoicing that in 
one respect at any rate the British Press is ahead 
of the French. At the same time, this silence is 
in itself something of a tribute to M. Coty, for 
it shows the awe in which he is held by his less 
successful rivals. 


Almost daily observance of the traffic controls 
at Ludgate Circus convinces me that a great deal 
still remains to be done before the system of 
coloured lights can be said to work perfectly. In 
the first place, it is difficult to see why they need 
to be controlled by a policeman, In (Madrid, and 1 
believe in other cities, they are operated auto- 
matically, and a gong is sounded for a few seconds 
as a warning each time that they are going to 
change. 


Then, again, pedestrians should in no cir- 
cumstances be allowed to cross the streets when 
the lights signal wheeled traffic to proceed. To 
permit this is only to cause delay, as well as to 
endanger life unnecessarily. At the same time, 
there can be no doubt but that the lights are a 
great improvement upon the hand system, and 
they serve to emphasize the superiority of the short 
hold-up over the long one. 


THE BRIAND MIRAGE 


EITHER the passage of time nor the 
deliberations which have taken place at 


Geneva during the present week have in any 
way modified our opposition to M. Briand’s 
proposals for the establishment of a United States 
of Europe. The more we reflect upon them the 
more convinced do we become that they are 
calculated primarily to perpetuate a state of affairs 
that suits France very well indeed; but although 
that may be an excellent reason for M. Briand’s 
fellow-countrymen rallying to his support, it does 
not appear to be an inducement to other nations 
todo so. At the same time, the Quai d’Orsay has 
on this occasion so cleverly gilded the pill that 
there is a real danger of the unreflecting man-in- 
the-street in other countries being persuaded to 
swallow it; and more particularly is this the case 
in Great Britain, where sentimentality’ in such 
matters is only too prevalent, and the general 
ignorance concerning international questions is so 
profound. The fact that it is only six years since 
Mr. MacDonald actually believed that he would 
be able to cajole the electorate into accepting the 
Geneva Protocol, and that five and a half million 
voters actually did support it at the polls, shows 
how gullible are our fellow-citizens in affairs of 
this sort, and how great is the responsibility of 
the Conservative leaders and Press for their 
enlightenment. 

The truth, of course, is that the French scheme 
raises far more problems than it settles, and not 
the least important of them is the attitude of Great . 
Britain towards her neighbours on the mainland 
of Europe. Every schoolboy, even if he does not 
come up to Macaulay’s exacting standards, knows 
that ever since the loss of Calais successive British 
administrations have been exceedingly shy of 
entangling alliances, and have only entered into 
them under pressure of direct necessity. Circum- 
stances have in no way modified this policy in 
the post-war era, and the Locarno Pact is very 
definitely the terminus ad quem of our national 
commitments im this direction. If, therefore, 
M. Briand is going to pose the question whether 
Great Britain will pledge herself to further 
co-operation, for it is to this that his suggestions 
amount, the answer can only be a direct negative, 
based upon our greater devotion to our Empire, 
and this would probably undo much of the good 
work in the cause of peace that has been effected 
of late years. It matters, in short, not one whit 
to this country whether the federation is to be 
primarily political or economic: we cannot 
enter it without thereby cutting ourselves off for 
ever from the advantages to be derived from an 
empire upon which the sun never sets. 

Then, again, every day that passes makes it 
clear that even among the Great Powers of the 
Continent there is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the basis upon which the proposed 
federation shall rest. France, with her client 
States, insists that its foundation must be the 
Treaty of Versailles, and it is, indeed, quite 
obvious that one of M. Briand’s chief reasons for 
putting the scheme forward at all is, as we have 
said, to perpetuate the status quo, which is already 
being threatened from more than one quarter. On 
the other hand, Germany, and, to a lesser extent, 
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Italy, see in the proposals an excellent oppor- 
tunity of securing a revision of the Peace 
Treaties as the price of their support. Now, we 
are far from believing that the Treaty of Versailles 
should not be revised when the right moment for 
doing so arrives, but we fail to see what useful 
purpose is served by precipitating this issue at 
the present time. The Peace Treaties were them- 
selves far too hastily drafted, but that is surely 
the more reason why their revision should be 
effected in a leisurely and deliberate manner. In 
short, M. Briand’s scheme is certain to bring, 
not peace, but a sword. It is represented as an 
oasis in the desert of national rivalries, whereas 
in reality it is but a mirage. 

Lastly, there is the effect upon the League to 
be taken into consideration. As we pointed out 
on a previous occasion, that institution is almost 
entirely dependent upon its prestige, and this is 
a plant of very tender growth. It is true that it 
has been suggested (by Lord Cecil, we believe) 
that a compromise might be effected by establish- 
ing a European group within the body of the 
League, but it is difficult to see how this could 
be done without eventually ruining the latter 
altogether. The formation of a European block 
would promptly be followed by that of American 


and Asiatic ones, and the consequent friction could . 


not but be extremely harmful. Nor is this all, 
for the position of the British Empire in such an 
event would be very difficult indeed. How could 
it hold together if Great Britain and the Irish 
Free State were in one federation, Canada in 
another, and India in a third? The League has 
deserved far too well of humanity to be subjected 
to such a strain as this, and it would surely be 
better to strengthen it than to pursue the will-o’- 
the-wisp of a United States of Europe. 

M. Briand’s scheme is impracticable, and no 
useful purpose can be served by concealing the 
fact. Great Britain cannot enter any European 
federation, and one could hardly exist without her, 
more particularly as it is extremely doubtful 
whether in the last resort Spain, Italy, and Russia 
would become members. The Holy Roman 


Empire was never more than a name in spite of 


the fact that it existed at.a time when historical 
tradition was in its favour, when all Europe was 
of one faith, and when the feeling of nationality 
was dormant. None of these conditions obtains 


to-day, or ever appears likely to do so again. No 


doubt the vision of a United States of Europe, 
based upon the permanent hegemony of France, 
and with a Frenchman in the presidential chair, 
appears attractive in Paris, which city would 
doubtless be chosen the capital of the federation ; 
it would be better even than having a tame Pope 
at Avignon, or the accomplishment of the Grand 
Design of Henry IV, but for that very reason 
it is suspect elsewhere. It is far better, in our 
opinion, to work for peace with the machinery that 
is already in existence; and, in particular, to secure 
effective disarmament. M. Briand would have us, 
like the dog in the fable, drop the bone in our 
mouths for its reflection in the water, but such a 
policy is only worthy of Bedlam. 


Readers who have uny difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, g King Street, London, 
W.C.z2. 
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THE “ RIGHT TO SECEDE ” 
II—THE RESULT 


By RICHARD JEBB 


HERE has always been the choice between the 

two ways of carrying out the agreed principle of 

equality of status. The one way, conserving the 
unity of the Crown, was by raising the Dominions to 
the Imperial status. hitherto monopolized by Britain 
giving each Government an equal right, and the corre. 
sponding duty as occasion might arise, of acting on 
behalf of the Empire. This failed because Canada could 
not rise to it, when it was suggested that she should 
take over the Embassy at Washington. The other 
way, splitting up the Crown, was by reducing Britain 
to the status of a Dominion, taking away the right 
of the British Government to act for the whole. This 
was more congenial to the inferiority complex of 
certain Dominion nationalists. 

Seeing that in the important spheres of treaty-making 
and the League of Nations the second way has already 
been taken, it might appear too late to resist the logical 
completion of the disruptive process—which means 
sovereign independence all round, Yet the very Report 
which has given rise to Mr. Hertzog’s resolution con. 
tains the following recommendation : 


Inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free 
association of the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and as they are united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, it would be in accord with the established 
constitutional position of all the members in the 
Commonwealth in relation to one another that any 
alteration in the law touching the Succession to the 
Throne or the Royal Style and Titles shall thereafter 
require the assent as well of the Parliaments of all the 
Dominions as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


There we find a reversion to the old doctrine of the 
indivisible Crown. Its acceptance would almost seem 
to exclude ipso facto the independent ‘‘ right to secede,” 
whether in Britain or South Africa. It seems to offer 
ground for a rally in support of diplomatic unity in 
which Canada might be expected to redress the balance, 
if she now seeks to lead Australia and New Zealand, 
instead of again playing third fiddle to South Africa and 
the Free State. 

Some of Mr. Hertzog’s parliamentary statements on 
this question, since the Conference of 1926, give the 
impression that he has never appreciated the conse- 
quences which might flow from such a declaration as 
he demands. It also quite naturally follows that 
to declare formally the right to secede would be tanta- 
mount to declaring secession itself, even if the Crown 
is retained; and that the only one of His Majesty’s 
several kingdoms which might stand to gain by mutual 
independence is the United Kingdom; while, perhaps, 
South Africa would have most to lose. 

Can Mr. Hertzog reasonably expect from the 
Imperial Conference a declaration—which to answer 
his purpose would have to be publicly announced 
—that if at any time the Union Parliament passes 
a Bill to abolish the Crown in respect of South 
Africa, the Crown ought to assent to it on the sole 
advice of its ministers in South Africa? While no 
one would wish to keep any Dominion in the Empire 
against its will, so much would depend on the partl- 
cular circumstances in which the Secession Bill might 
be presented. Considering the racial complexity of 
South Africa—in order of numbers: (1) Natives, (2) 
Dutch, (3) British, (4) Indians, the first and last being 
largely disfranchised—the circumstances might be such 
as to unite the three other races against the Dutch 
minority in power. ‘ 

wn Aig however, that he gets his declaration, and 
the Parliaments ratify it. It would amount to an 
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afirmation by the Empire, and a notification to the 
world, that His Britannic Majesty is not a single but 
a multiple monarch, having a number of separate king- 
doms which are not organically united in a single 
:ealm, but can each deal and be dealt with separately 
in all circumstances whatsoever. Theoretically the 
system is workable. It is even conceivable for such 
a figurehead to be at war with himself, supposing two 
of his independent kingdoms start fighting each other, 
and never to lose a battle except he wins it. 

The practical consequences of multiple monarchy, in 
what was formerly the single realm of His Britannic 
Majesty, may be considered under the two aspects of 
war and peace. Hitherto, when the Crown has been 
at war, all its subjects have been automatically belli- 
gerent, liable to be attacked even if they were staying 
quietly at home. Canada, for example, might have 
decided to take no active part. But she could not 
escape the onus of passive belligerency ; nor could she 
lawfully deny Halifax to the British navy. Under 
the new régime South Africa, and any other Dominion 
which has obtained the right of secession, becomes a 
State wholly independent of the remaining British 
Empire; having the same person for king, but in a 
separate capacity. Such a State would enjoy the 
right and incur the duty of “‘ neutrality,’’ on which 
Mr. Hertzog has particularly insisted. In the event 
of the British Empire going to war, South Africa could 
not assist it without making her own declaration of 
war. Meanwhile, the British fleet would have no more 
right to the use of Simonstown, now become a place 
outside British territory, than the enemy fleet. Where- 
fore it would be prudent for the British Government 
to cease spending our money on this base in time of 
peace—even if it could lawfully do so—as we could 
not rely upon having it in time of war. But we should 
still need a naval station on the safest route to 
Australia. Possibly this might be supplied by a further 
compact with our old ally Portugal, in the new port 
of Lobito Bay, which in any case will shortly supers 
sede both Capetown and Beira as the railway gate to 
Rhodesia, by saving a week in the transit from Europe. 

But war is the abnormal phase; and, it is argued, 
if ever war does occur again, all His Majesty’s king- 
doms will be in it together; if not by virtue of a 
common crown, then as members of the League of 
Nations. Perhaps so; perhaps not, especially if they 
must declare war separately. Anyway, let us now 
turn to the peace consequences of the “right to 
secede.’’ Persons born or naturalized in South Africa 
will no longer be British subjects, but South Africa 
subjects. His Majesty’s British Government ceases 
to have any obligation to consider their interests, any 
more than in the days when Joseph Chamberlain could 
demand from Paul Kruger concessions to British 
subjects in the Transvaal, against the wishes of his 
burghers. Having recovered this freedom of action 
the British Government could again press the South 
African Government with greater vigour to treat 
British Indians in South Africa more liberally (assum- 
ing that India has not put herself out of court by also 
acquiring the ‘‘ right to secede ’’) and likewise the 
Basutos (assuming Basutoland to have remained 
British and not become South African territory). At 
Geneva, again, the British representatives would 
become free to follow their own instinct and support 
European tradition against South Africa’s native 
policy, which, under Mr. Hertzog, has tended towards 
greater injustice. If Germany began to press for 
restoration of her lost colonies, we should be free to 
vote for a transfer to her of the mandate for South- 
West Africa. Nor would His Britannic Majesty any 
longer have the duty of protecting His South African 
Majesty’s subjects when residing or travelling abroad. 
While the extension of protection to Dominion citizens 
abroad has not hitherto been an onerous liability of the 
British Government, present conditions in China, for 
example, suggest that it might easily become so. 


Turning to trade, South Africa’s ‘‘ right to secede ”’ 
may indicate the way to solve an impending difficulty 
about Preference. It has been claimed very reasonably 
on behalf of Argentina that on the economic merits of 
the case she, too, ought to be admitted to Preference 
in the British market. Certainly, when we come to 
organize Preference in earnest, we ought to set up an 
intermediate tariff for negotiating trade treaties with 
any foreign countries which may be willing to give 
us Preference in return. Independent South Africa 
would thus rank with Argentina; her wines, for 
example, paying a higher duty than Australian but 
less than French. We should always reserve the best 
treatment for the Britannic Commonwealth, i.e., for 
those who did not claim the status of independence but 
were still willing to stand with us in war as in peace, 
fellow-subjects by virtue of the indivisible Crown. To 
them overseas, besides the best tariff Preference, our 
credit should be available on special terms, for works 
of development and settlement, since we are vitally 
interested in each other’s strength and wealth. 

But Mr. Hertzog hardly yet seems to realize the 
practical difficulty of reconciling a large number of 
British subjects in South Africa, many of whom are 
also citizens of that country, to the loss of British 
nationajity. Would history repeat itself in another 
great trek, weakening the Union as the first weakened 
Cape Colony ; and another settlement of United Empire 
loyalists across the northern boundary, strengthening 
Rhodesia as the first strengthened Canada? Or would 
they all remain, sullenly reflecting that they or their 
fathers had been ‘‘ betrayed ’’ by the Imperial Govern- 
ment more than once before, beginning with the retro- 
cession of the Transvaal in 1881; and that the new 
independence was only the logical climax they had been 
wont to forecast? Arising out of those events, it has 
sometimes been observed, you may find among the 
bitterest haters of the British flag in South Africa, 
persons with English or Scotch names. But while the 
British people have often bowed to circumstances, 
even with disgrace, they have never bowed to the logic 
of historians or lawyers. The present danger is that 
our statesmen, anxious to accommodate Mr. Hertzog, 
may ignore the point that logically the certified right 
to secede, because it implies an already divided Crown 
and complete independence, must invite the same inter- 
national consequences as secession itself. Meanwhile 
Mr. Hertzog is playing with fire in his own country. 


A VENETIAN NIGHT 


By AprRIAN 


she is so rich in treasures that it would take a 

lifetime to enjoy and study all of them. The 
tourist, who is generally the slave of timetables, can 
only gain a superficial knowledge of this idyllic place. A 
week or a month is hardly enough to see hurriedly, as 
in a kaleidoscope, the conspicuous features of Venetian 
architecture, pictures, statues, theatres, canals, ships, 
restaurants and people. The Venice of St. Mark’s, the 
ducal palace and Piazza is grand, but it has become 
cosmopolitan, so much so that the spirit of the once 
great Republic has retreated and taken refuge from the 
globetrotters who cannot be expected to rest anywhere 
long enough to savour and understand. 

I remember that distinguished Englishman and true 
lover and interpreter of Venice, Horatio Brown, telling 
me that he seldom ventured into the Piazza. He had 
lived in Venice for forty years and had witnessed those 
changes for the worse that tend to keep the happy pessi- 
mist in an ironic mood. In that time Venice had become 
somewhat rowdy in parts. Democracy and the travel 
bureaux had conspired against her immemorially aristo- 
cratic character. The motor-boat had brought not only 
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noise but destruction, since the wash of these craft wears 
the foundations. Yet for Brown and myself and a few 
incorrigibly archaic habitués, Venice could reveal her- 
self not as a haughty acquaintance who must suffer the 
uncritical and unlearned inquisition of the crowd, but 
as a friendly lover willing to give without reserve. 

Venice knows her pilgrims and chooses between the 
peripatetic and the restful. She is inclined to hold her 
court not at the Lido, a place for the blatant, modern 
and plutocratic, not even in the Piazza where the lan- 
guages of Berlin and Chicago have ousted the music of 
the Venetian dialect, but in the quiet callé round about 
the Giudecca. In this quarter the Venetians of all classes 
live in tolerable obscurity, happy in a domicile unique in 
peace and loveliness. Here the trattoria remains essen- 
tially true to its ancestors, a place where the abominable 
cocktail and insipid grapefruit do not remind one of a 
world whose stomach has to be enlivened to the 
pleasures of the table. 

I remember such a haunt, a place sacred to the 
gondoliers, a small restaurant with a stone-flagged 
courtyard and a fifteenth-century well-head wrought 
with winged putti, dolphins and cornucopia. There were 
fig and vine trees in whose shade it was pleasant to take 
a glass of Valpollicella, an exclusive vintage, costing 
less than the cheapest Burgundy obtainable in England. 
If your taste was for omelettes, salads and peaches and 
cream, the padrona, a middle-aged Venetian with classic 
manners, could never disappoint you. Nor could I 
receive a chicken tenderer or more ingeniously served— 
and the fish! Well, it had invariably just arrived from 
the silvery Adriatic and would be ready subito for the 
signore. But nobody with the Venetian soul is in a 
hurry, There was always time for another glass or a 
game of skittles. A chapter could be finished. There 
was opportunity for the old gondolier to tell you again 
how he remembered, as a boy, the hereditary enemy 
Austria bringing sorrow and gloom into the city of light 
and pleasure. 

Perhaps a game of chess with Antonio or a little 
innocent banter with Filomena, on holiday from Verona, 
would pass away the moments that you so wished to 
arrest, the time that should stand still in a world perfect 
with poetry and simplicity. But the minutes would fly 
and the young moon and evening star were at our 
shoulder midway through the feast. The cool breeze 
was already playing with the foliage, and the tall gondo- 
liers, who might have fought the Barbary pirates in 
the Mediterranean or helped to conquer Constantinople, 
having put away the work of another day, would stride 
with their womenfolk divinely to their humble tables. 

I am recalling the scenes of a few years ago. I hope 
the loud speaker has not violated my Venetian paradise. 
Who knows? Antonio may be dead, the padrona too 
tired to withstand the progressive tendencies of her 
grandchildren. Horatio Brown is resting somewhere 
among the Alps (how curious that Death should have 
caught him so far away from San Michele) and Filomena 
has gone to some husband who does not like Venice 
because he cannot drive his car at 100 kilometres an 
hour down the Grand Canal. But for music in the old 
days we had the clink of glasses, the soft tongues of 
Venice, the harmony of the mind and the kiss of the 
water on the Istrian stone riva, And sometimes the 
echo of the leisurely steps of errant love in the distance. 

Yet there was one great and musical occasion. We 
had finished our coffee and an old blind man with a 
young girl slipped almost imperceptibly into our midst. 
The strolling musicians of Italy are always treated as 
artists whether they play ill or well, and there is no 
stigma attaching to melodious vagabondage. They do 
their work, they have their place in the scheme of things, 
and we are well content to pay a little for it. And if 
they will drink with us, so much the better. It all 
contributes to the spirit of allegro. 

The old man began to play the plaintive and hilarious 
songs of the south, those simple songs which are as 
familiar as the Italian language itself, but he played 
so well that they sounded fresh and sweet as an eternal 
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verity. And when his daughter sang she held us qj 
entranced by that instinctive artistry that flourishes jp 
the sun. I doubt if these two wanderers had eye 
known such an appreciative audience. They had no 
need to pass on quickly. Again and again they played 
through their repertoire, songs that were Composed 
before the ‘ Risorgimento.’ More than one flask was 
opened and many sold: fell into the capacious sloych 
hat. The affair was spontaneous, sincere and enjoyable, 
When the bells of Venice began to chime the hour of 
midnight, we could hardly believe that time had stolen 
such a march on us. 

Then the old man stood up, somewhat feebly, | think, 
supported by his daughter, and played the Fascist hymn 
* Giovinezza.’ Everyone joined in with enthusiasm, 
It was a symbolical finale. Coming from this venerable 
mendicant it was a clarion from a sad and disorganized 
Italy to the great and splendid Italy just rising to the 
dictates of a blacksmith with genius. The symbol was 
not lost upon the assembly. One of the egregious 
forestieri called for a toast and we all drank a final 
glass to Il Duce and his devoted adherents. Then, amid 
much handshaking and that most happy of farewells, 
tante belle cose, the gondoliers, their women and our- 
selves passed into the starlit night with an imperishable 
memory. 


TYRANNY OR DEMOCRACY? 


By THE Rev. J. C. HARDWICK 


ACHIAVELLI’S ‘ Prince’ was written as a 
M manual of instruction for rulers in a Balkanized 

Italy—a Renaissance despot’s vade mecum. 
Though modern idealists and liberals profess to be 
shocked by it, it contains much practical common 
sense, since Machiavelli was ‘an intelligent and 
observant man. He saw around him princelings who 
were not only without morals but without brains, and 
he composed this textbook of the art of government 
to introduce them to a few rational principles. He 
did not import into Italy the practice of cruelty and 
treachery; those instruments of realpolitik were 
already in daily use. What he did was to suggest a 
certain economy in the employment of them. ‘“ The 
book does not teach the princes of the Renaissance 
to be ruthless. It teaches them to be logical.” 

Thus Machiavelli’s masterpiece, like Burke’s some 
three centuries later, was composed to meet a special 
set of circumstances, and need not be taken as an 
infallible guide of statecraft for all time. It is possible 
that the author did not take his own work too seriously 
—that is to say, he regarded it rather in the light of 
a tract for the times. Had conditions been healthier, 
he would have prescribed other remedies. But since 
the accepted political methods were those of the 
Chicago gangster, a ruler could not afford to be too 
scrupulous. The trade of politics in those days was 
one of the less healthy occupations, and few who 
followed it died in their beds, unless they died of 
poison. 

The latest commentator upon Machiavelli, Signor 
Ettore Vanni,* points out that if we want his true 
political ideals we shall find them not so much in the 
‘ Prince’ as in the ‘ Discourse on Livy,’ where the 
author looks back to a time when a healthy and 
vigorous political life existed in Italy, ‘‘ You give me 
an age like ours,’ Signor Vanni imagines Machiavelli 
as saying, ‘* with events such as those that we have 
witnessed and are still witnessing, and I give you the 
prince that is needed. But give me a people worthy to 
make history, and I will provide you, not with some- 
thing different, but with something more—the standards 
set forth in my ‘ Discourses.’ ” 


* “ Machiavelli.” By Ettore Vanni. Harrap. 12s. 64. 
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However, whether the ‘ Prince ’ does or does not | 
contain all political wisdom as Machiavelli saw it,, 
there is no doubt that this work, censured during the 
war as the quintessence of Prussianism, is coming 
into its own again. Political democracy is more or 
less under a cloud for a variety of reasons ; and, being 
politically disillusioned, we find Machiavelli's cynical 
realism very congenial. Moreover, the idea of a 
Dictator or Strong Man has come a good deal into 
vogue ; people are looking for some outstanding indivi- 
dual to extricate them from their troubles. 

The slump in democracy is probably due in the first 
place to a certain amount of blue funk. We are afraid 
of revolution, dislocation of essential services, and a 
decline of gilt-edged securities. Our more timid 
bond holders feel they have so much to lose if 
things go wrong, that they are prepared to go to any 
lengths to keep them right. It would comfort them 
to think they could entrust things to a trustworthy 
dictator-—a man in whom we could all have every 
confidence, a combination of honesty and wizardry. 

But it is not only the old maids of both sexes who 
are ready to jettison democratic government; the 
intellectuals also (was not this the thesis of M. Julien 
Benda’s ‘ Trahison des Clercs ’?) take the same line. 
They tell us we are being swamped by mediocrity 
and ignorance—that aristocracies have built up empires 
for democracies to ruin. This school of opinion is 
heavily reinforced by the men of science, especially 
the biologists, whose utterances are accepted with a 
veneration as uncritical as that with which the dogmas 
of the priest were once received. They tell us that 
the men who are on top are there because they deserve 
to be, and that to seek to raise the dregs to the 
surface is to reverse the order of nature. 

Most significant of all, however, as a contributory 
cause of the decline of faith in democracy, has been 
the gradual, and at last almost sudden, decay of belief 
in Christianity. As Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has 
observed in his admirable ‘ History of British Civiliza- 
tion,’ the spiritual source of democracy has been the 
Christian faith : 

As long as Christianity is openly acknowledged, it is 
impossible, even though Caiaphas himself be its inter- 
preter, wholly to suppress it. It is impossible to prevent 
someone, among all the millions, thinking for himself, 
and seeing the central figure of the Gospels not through 
a distorted glass, but in all His divine humanity, loving 
the disreputable and outcast, and warring to the death 
against Mammon, respectability, and formal orthodoxy, 
wherever He finds them. 

Yet, another contributory cause to the decline of 
democratic faith is a declining belief in human nature. 
If, as the new psychology teaches, our humanity is 
only skin deep, and that our boasted rationality is 
merely self-deception, anything may be expected of 
mankind save honour, decency and common-sense. 
The only way to treat these animals is to dragoon them 
—to treat them to a whiff of grapeshot. To entrust 
them with power is the work of an imbecile. 

Yet if human nature is thus untrustworthy, who can 
guarantee the character of our saviour despot? Is 
he not also human? Will his hands not find their 
way into our pockets? Where are safety and honour 
to be found? Alas, humanity, even in the guise of 
a beneficent dictator, cannot be trusted. You can 


never be sure. Even Machiavelli’s advice to the ideal 
tyrant is not reassuring :. 


Everyone admits how praiseworthy it is in a prince to 
keep faith, and to live with integrity and not with creft. 
Nevertheless our experience has been that those princes 
who have done great things have held good faith of little 
account, and have known how to circumvent the intellect 
of men by craft, and in the end have overcome those 
who relied on their word. 

Taking everything into consideration, one may b¢ 
pardoned for doubting whether we should really do 
Well to return to the political methods and standards 


of fifteenth-century Italy. Even Cesare Borgia had 
his bad side. So far as one can see, European civiliza- 
tion has a choice of roads which it may travel. The 
typical citizen can, on the.one hand, get into a panic 
about the internationalist communist inside the fron- 
tier, or about the nationalist militarist beyond it. 
If he is preoccupied with these menaces to his 
safety and his purse, he is bound to be advertising 
for a dictator to take charge. But on the other hand, 
if the European citizen can keep his head, the dictators 
will have to go on the dole; we shall be able to dis- 
pense with their services: The demand for them will 
decline. 

When our terrors have subsided a little, we can 
settle down to something more interesting than political 
agitation—science or art, or even religion. We should 
be all the better for a change of mental routine. What 
weighs on us at present is fear. No doubt there are 
serious dangers ahead, and something fairly drastic 
may have to be done before we are much older. But 
there is this to be said for democracy, that the people 
who have to obey the laws should have some say 
in the making of them. And this principle applies all 
the more if some future laws are going to press on us 
hardly, as will probably be the case. Castor oil and 
the big stick will not induce people to make the 
sacrifices which may be necessary. But probably the 
next twenty or thirty years will show whether democ- 


racy is played out or not. It will be interesting to 
wait and see. 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE 
PHILOSOPHERS 


AN has a faculty for living in two or more 
M worlds at once, and to his possession of this 

strange power must be attributed the seem- 
ingly endless conflict between psychologists as to his 
true nature and the true method of studying his 
activities. ‘‘ We are onely that amphibious piece 
between a corporal and spiritual essence, that middle 
form that links those two together.’”’ The philoso- 
phers assembled last week at the International 
Congress at Oxford seemed, indeed, even more at 
sixes-and-sevens than were the Bishops at Lambeth 
a fortnight earlier. Nevertheless, it was interesting 
to find an increasing recognition of the limitation of 
nineteenth-century scientific methods, and a clearer 
understanding of the inadequacy of both the 
mechanistic and the consciously purposive explana- 
tions of human conduct. 

A book recently published* well illustrates both 
this confusion and the emerging clarity. Especially in- 
teresting is a chapter on the so-called ‘‘hormic psycho- 
logy,’’ contributed by Dr. William McDougall. Since 
Newton’s time, science, in dealing with the inorganic 
world, has dismissed all considerations of purposive- 
ness, and has sought the cause of all phenomena in 
events antecedent. Consequences have been regarded 
as no part of an explanation. Precedent causes have 
been classed as ‘‘ natural ’’; alleged purposes and 
goals as ‘* supernatural.’’ The latter have therefore 
been looked upon as coming within the realm of 
superstition—or, more tolerantly, as appertaining to 
theology or metaphysics. The astounding results 
certainly justified the method, which was gradually 
extended from the study of inanimate to that of 
animate nature. Here, again, the consequences of 
applying to physiology the logic and technique of 
chemistry and physics exceeded the hopes of the 
most optimistic. The strange belief grew up that 
further investigation along these lines would ultimately 
‘* explain ’’ all the phenomena of life; and this belief 


* * Psychologies of 1930.’ Ed. by Carl Murchison. Clark 
University Press; and Humphrey Milford, London. 27s. 
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is to-day consciously or unconsciously held by a large 
majority of unimaginative, unoriginal, cultivated 
people. 

It were folly to deny or to underestimate the 
valuable practical results that have followed on, and 
almost certainly resulted from, the adoption by ortho- 
dox science of the mechanist conception of life. 
Nearly all that is good in modern hygiene has directly 
sprung from it. But the strikingly characteristic 
feature of human, as of all animal, activity consists, 
not in chemical and physical sequences, but in 
purposiveness. Consequences throw on the motives 
of human action at least as much light as is thrown by 
antecedents. When the common man asks why 
another behaved in such or such a way, he is more 
concerned with the ‘‘ why”’ than the ‘“ how.” It 
must be the experience of everyone that a very large 
proportion of his conscious doings is the result of 
a foresight of possible happenings, with a desire or 
impulse to bring about or to prevent those happen- 
ings. But we are discovering that those goals at 
which we consciously aim are few by the side of those 
towards which we are impelled or drawn with even 
greater force, though no anticipatory picture may 
have presented itself to our consciousness. It is, of 
course, possible to describe human action without 
reference to the end towards which it is directed— 
“the change of energy in the various parts, the 
sound-waves, and so on, outside the body.”’ But, 
as Professor Leonard Russell has said, ‘‘ a complete 
description of what actually occurs, if we really act 
in view of ends, will have ‘to take these ends into 
account, and show in what way our attitude toward 
them co-operates to determine the actual movements 
our body makes.’’ Otherwise, the statement has 


the same character as that of the medical witness at’ 


the coroner’s inquest who, having described various 
bruises and abrasions, concluded his evidence by 
stating that he found ‘no other signs of injury 
except of the neck, which was broken ” ! 

Even in the realm of pure psychology, when we 
come to study the numerous phenomena associated 
with the maintenance of organic equilibrium, 
purposiveness of which we are entirely unconscious 
plays at least as important a causative part as do 
any of those forces which mechanical science con- 
templates. The automatic restoration and main- 
tenance of the chemical and physical normal is, indeed, 
the most profound discovery of modern physiology ; 
and it is one of the merits of the hormic psychology 
that, by its refusal to draw an uncrossable line 
between the conscious and the unconscious mind within 
us—or rather, between the psychic happenings of 
which we are aware and those of which we are 
unaware—it is able to bring under its formule not 
only those events commonly classed as psychological, 
but others hitherto regarded as purely physiological. 
This purposiveness, this urge towards a goal, must 
be accepted as a basic fact in biology, incapable of 
being explained by, or analysed into, mechanical 
forces or physical conceptions. It is this urge which 
gives rise to our sense of values and ‘‘ meaning ’’— 
two terms for which mechanistic biology has no use. 
Yet, to the ordinary person, it is this faculty for 
assigning values that is among the distinctive 
characteristics of human, and apparently of all 
animal, life. To quote H.S. Jennings: ‘‘ Desires 
and aspirations are determiners in the operation of 
the universe on the same footing as physical deter- 
minants.’’ All this business of enzymes, kynases, 
hormones, and so on is interesting and valuable. 
But, as has heen pointed out, it represents ‘‘ not 
biology, but rather the application of physics and 
chemistry to the study of the modes of activity of the 
living organism.’’ The difference between a ‘‘ run- 
away ”’ motor car and a car under the control of a 
human driver would seem to be fundamental. 


QUAERO 
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VERBOTEN 


By TRAILL 


R. LYALL defines taboo in his recent humorous 
M and admirable essay* upon the future of taboo 

among the British Islanders as being “ an 
unwritten and more or less arbitrary regulation which 
governs the conduct of daily life, and for the breach 
of which the penalty is unwritten, ill-defined, but almost 
always social in its character.’’ I won’t quarrel with 
him over this, but what causes me some apprehension 
on his behalf is that by the tenor of his prose, he 
dislikes taboo and wishes it tabooed. 

The dreadful results of such a proceeding were made 
apparent to me when I was staying recently in Scotland, 
It is done to talk about the weather, as every gentle- 
man knows, and coming down to breakfast in a large 
room in a large house in Fife, I remarked pleasantly, 
as I avoided the porridge, that it was raining as usual, 
The answer to this should be: ‘‘Isn’t it foul?’’ A mere 
grunt will do, but agreement is essential. Far from 
saying that my host informed me that less rain fell 
anywhere in the British Isles and was so excited about 
the matter that he talked all the way through break- 
fast; another unpardonable offence against good form, 
So far, so bad; but worse befalls a gentleman at every 
turn in these days, and I was appalled during the recent 
heat wave to find a member of my club with his coat 
off in the smoking-room. It is true that some twenty 
yards away and visible from the same smoking-room 
there is a swimming bath where members disport 
themselves in all states of undress, but they would be 
the first to protest that a severe breach of the con- 
ventions had been suffered, if one swam about with 
all one’s clothes on and dived for the pieces of string, 
keys and coins which had fallen out of one’s pocket. 

The blame for the laxity which is creeping in with 
regard to taboo must, I think, be laid at the doors 
of men—I was going to write women, but it is not the 
thing to blame the opposite sex for the mischief which 
they are quite aware they cause. Mr. Lyall is even 
sure, and I detect a certain relish in his sureness, that 
what he calls the ‘‘ body ’’ taboo will soon be a thing 
of the past. Should this come to pass, it may have the 
beneficial effect of causing Bloomsbury, and to a lesser 
degree its revolting sister Chelsea, to become Pre- 
Something instead of Post-Everything, and it may lead 
to a few pornographic writers becoming bellagraphic 
ones, but that would be poor recompense to the world 
at large for the undoubted deterioration in ‘‘ good” 
stories which would result from the supply being 
unlimited by any boundary. Nowadays, except in the 
so-called emancipated circles, it is still only possible 
to tell a ‘“‘ good’ story in French, because no one 
understands French. 

Far better is it that one should gather three or four 
men together in a corner and be rewarded with “‘ Jolly 
good, I must remember that one.’’ Far better is it that 
those three or four men on returning home should wait 
until their servants are out of the room and the children 
asleep before they recount it to their wives who have 
heard it before. And far better is it that the wives 
should pretend that they haven’t heard it before. _ 

Mr. Lyall would, too—and I don’t think I am mis- 
taken—approve the destruction of another branch, the 
primary branch of taboo, namely, superstition. He 
obviously believes that it is not unlucky to walk under 
a ladder or to light three cigarettes with one match. 
It is plain that no paint pot, or perhaps painter, has 
fallen upon him; neither has he had the misfortune to 
burn his fingers in the cause either of anti-taboo or 
economy. There is more in this nature of taboo than 
mere superstition. I believe, for instance, that there 


*It Isn’t Done.’ By Archibald Lyall. Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. 
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is a custom) in Norfolk which decrees that when a horse 
is suffering from a certain disease (the name is omitted 
not because it is taboo, but because I can’t remember 
it) it is buried in a wood with its legs in the air. 
To do otherwise would be unlucky—at least, that is 
what people say. What the whole thing actually 
amounts to is that if the horse is buried in a wood no 
other horse or cattle can get near it, and if it is buried 
legs uppermost, it is buried deeply—a very sensible 
ing. 

deed, tie from wanting taboo diminished, I should 
like to see it extended. It is, for example, not the 
thing to talk ‘ shop’’ in a mess; this taboo is not 
present at all and cannot be enforced too strongly in) 
the future at all dinners where literary people are 
present. Still, as Mr. Lyall points out in another con- 
text, nothing succeeds as doing what isn’t done if the 
breach is committed judiciously, and should the taboo 
be extended successfully to cover gentlemen in a 
literary condition and Mr. Lyall be so far converted, 
| will risk being labelled ‘‘No gentleman” by venturing 
to discuss with him before the port has been circulated 
his delightful contribution to the To-day and To-morrow 
Series. 


THE HUMAN SANCTUARY—II 
By V. R. 


HEN my host returned, I asked him to go 
W = explaining how he made his domain so 
restful. 

“This afternoon,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ I was on the 
track of a political agent who got in without my 
leave or knowledge, and has been stirring up my 
people with inflated rubbish about the ‘ great crisis.’ 
They know quite enough to think and vote for 
themselves, and none of his reasons was right, 
though he shouted at the top of his voice. He 
brought some inflammatory pamphlets which I burnt 
when I had ordered him out. We don’t want any 
politicians here with their claptrap. The village has 
the normal supply of humbugs on the spot. We 
have one newspaper for five persons, and that is 
sometimes eaten by a cow. Unsightly litter I am 
severe about. When it occurs once, the man is 
warned. The second time he goes back to your 
busy, ugly world. The girls use no powder, as we 
like to smell the flowers. I thought you would com- 
plain at not having to use your car.”’ 

could have come quicker.’* 

“The popular delight in speed! No car or 
motor-cycle has ever entered here, since I came into 
Possession. Didn’t you see the children playing on 
the road, as free and happy as birds?’’ 

“T did and wondered.’’ 

““Why not? They are not run over. The old 
horse knows them all and they know him. Our 
doctor has a cycle, but he generally prefers to walk. 
Our grocer wheels a barrow with his stuff to the 
nearer cottages.” 

“IT met him then. Surely he has some advertise- 

ments in his shop?’’ 
_ ‘Why? We know what we want and he gets 
it. He cannot persuade us to buy what we do not 
want. If a thing is good in itself, why make an 
ugly fuss about it, as if it needed to be puffed? Our 
country recipes beat the shop-made stuff. I am not 
boring you with all this?” 

go on.”’ 

_‘‘ Earth, the All-Mother, suffices for her children, 
if they would but leave her alone, cease to torture 

Man can never be natural, but he need not 
be pestered with ugly and useless work for his mind 
and eyesight. I have to keep an extra incinerator 


to burn all the useless printed stuff I get daily. 
Tarred roads are bad for our fish, if they don’t scare 
off our swallows, and we are not in a hurry here. 
Time is our servant, not our master. Outside, you 
in your car can leave the quick and the dead behind 
you. Here we go our own pace but consider others. 
We do without needless noise, and ‘ noise’ is 
‘ nausea,’ as you can see if you look at a dictionary. 
If our roads are second-class, they are pleasant.’’ 

** Indeed, this is a cool, green oasis in a world 
of whirl and dust and hot hurry. How did you 
think of it?’’ 

** Once I visited a bird sanctuary and I said to 
myself, ‘ How kindly and just to the birds! But 
why should man with his winged thoughts that 
wander through eternity not be just to himself as 
well? Why not a human sanctuary, free from the 
worst evils your restless, so-called civilization has 
forced on us? Why not a return—foolish and back- 
ward, if you like—to forgotten simplicities?’ And 
so I bought this land and came to the village and 
assisted the more restless spirits to better themselves 
elsewhere. It was years since and the new generation 
of young people mostly prefer to stay here. They 
can’t bear the noise and hurry and clatter outside. 
Applications for entry come every day. The rich 
visit us and are the first to sneer, but when they 
understand, they plead desperately to stay. An 
American once offered me thousands to spend a 
summer in this Zoar of mine and was astonished at 
my refusal. He didn’t know that the best things in 
life are neither bought nor sold.”’ 

** This place is delicious, but why did you call it 
‘ Zoar,’ as if it were a Nonconformist chapel? 
That’s incongruous.”” .. 

‘** I’m afraid you don’t read the Bible (I apologize 
for my eccentricity; no one does now, of course). 
There was once a man who fled out of the wicked 
cities doomed to destruction. He had reason to 
hurry; he had no time to escape to the mountains, 
and this is how he pleaded : 


Behold now, this city is near to flee unto, and it is 
a little one: Oh, let me escape thither (is it not a 
little one?) and my soul shall live. 


That was Zoar. Here we possess our souls in 
peace and think of the old loving-kindnesses, while 
your busy world roars and clangs and kills outside. 
You brought an evening paper and, while you slept 
on the lawn, I noted among its astonishing triviali- 
ties the statement that every week-end you kill 
twenty people on the roads. It seems to be partly 
a craze caught from ‘ dirt track stars.’ I have no 
idea what they are, but they are evidently commercial. 
Come and look at our stars instead. You can’t win 
money on them, but they are wonderfully clean and 
we think them beautiful, especially on a night of 
deep purple sky like this. Virgil, who let glory go 
to love the streams and woods, knew something that 
should interest you. He knew that the God of Sleep 


slides lightly down from the stars of heaven, cleaving 
the dusky sky.” 


* * * 


That night I slept as sweetly as a young child. 
But, when I woke, it was the bang of a collision 
in the busy street below that had roused me. 

Alas! I had been thrown out into civilization. I 
sat up and looked out of my grimy window and 
pondered with wistful intensity all I had seen and 
heard of that green isle of quiet. For some day I 
hope to find it again and plead, ds- one sorely 
pursued, to rest there. Money will not bribe me in; I 
know that. But if I show them how my memory has 
stored up every gracious detail, how I love and need 
that kindly place, they will let me in. My prayer 


will be answered. Surely I shall escape thither and 
my soul shall live. 
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TOURS THROUGH LITERARY ENGLAND—XI 


THROUGH THE BRONTE COUNTRY 


HENEVER eyes are turned towards that 

little patch of Yorkshire comprising the 

Bronté country, they behold an out-of-door 
theatre upon whose stage was once enacted a drama 
as human and as tragic as any on record—the Bronté 
tragedy. The curtain goes up and displays the village 
of Hartshead on a December day of 1812, where, in 
the parish church, the Reverend Patrick Bronté turns 
from the altar leading his wife, so lately Miss Maria 
Branwell, of Penzance, upon his arm. Their walk 
from the church to the vicarage is the immediate 
prelude to the bride’s instalment as the this-that-and- 
everything of the 
Reverend Patrick 
Bronté throughout 
a life that, for her, 
ended after the 
birth of six chil- 
dren (Maria and 
Elizabeth at Harts- 
head; Charlotte, 
Emily, Patrick and 
Anne at Thornton) 
and, finally, an 
illness lasting 
nearly a year in 
Haworth. 

The _ beginning 
of the Haworth 
period constitutes 
Scene II. In the 
foreground is the 
parsonage _sepa- 
rated from (or, 
perhaps, more 
accurately, joined 
to) the church on 
the left by the 
graveyard which 
runs almost to the 
very windows of 
the parsonage 
nursery. To the right the Yorkshire Moors roll to 
the horizon, sometimes purple, sometimes grey, some- 
times white, sometimes black. The building forming 
the third point of the triangle of which the church 
forms the apex is the famous ‘‘ Black Bull,’’ the inn 
destined to rank with equal and fatal importance as 
a stage property in the Bronté drama. 

The surrounding village is grey, rugged and lean- 
ing against the hillside upon the summit of which 
is the Bronté domicile. The traveller, who on this 
occasion is more truly a theatre-goer, must reckon 
that the foot of Haworth Hill represents the box- 
office. Upon arrival at the top of the steep cobbled 
street he is free to wander upon the stage itself, 
which, though many miles in area, is better traversed 
on foot than by car. So the Brontés crossed and 
recrossed it, so were their impressions of its varying 
scenes and aspects received, so were their simple 
pleasures taken and the brief escapes from their for- 
bidding parsonage-home enjoyed. 

Here, then, in 1820, with Mr. Bronté came his 
delicate wife and six small children. Mrs. Bronté, 
sharing a fate similar to that of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s mother, a shadowy figure, was to die 
in the following year, never knowing that she was 
the mother of an immortal, never foreseeing that the 
childish scribblings of her offspring were preludes to 
worldwide acclamation or that her family was to win 
undying fame. After she had left Haworth parsonage 


for her tomb in Haworth Church, her place was taken 
by the children’s aunt, Elizabeth Branwell; her rule 
was overcast by that arch-tyrant, her brother-in-law, 
Patrick Bronté, whose sins as a father were truly of 
the variety that set children’s teeth on edge. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the significance of 
the Yorkshire Moors environment to the Brontés, 
either as their playground when children or as the 
background of their novels later on when their early 
life and surroundings were to prove the material of 
their extremely autobiographical books. It is easy for 
the theatre-goer to-day to picture for himself the effect 
that this bleak 
country, where the 
weather, sun and 
storm were kind 
and bitter in turn, 
exercised upon the 
delicate imagina- 
tive Bronté pro- 
digies. For every 
day of sun a week 
of rain would take 
toll, and the con- 
sumptive chests of 
the children, whose 
delicacy was con- 
sidered to require 
hardening by ex- 
posure to weather, 
received no benefit 
from perpetual wet 
feet, pouring skies 
and general damp- 
ness. The walks 
they took across 
the moors, the 
Bronté Waterfall 


Sketch-map showing route through the Charlotte Bronté country, Dotted near which is the 
lines indicate main roads and alternative routes. 


stone where they 
used to go and 
write, the Withens 
Hall of ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ and other of their 
favourite spots may be traced from an excellent map 
published in the Bronté Museum Catalogue, obtain- 
able from the parsonage, now converted into a Bronté 
Museum. 

Here are collected Bronté relics, clothes, original 
manuscripts, Brontéana of all descriptions—worthy of 
close inspection, worthily housed in the most intimate 
spot of all Bronté theatreland. It is permissible, 
or rather necessary, to make a tour of inspection by 
car to such places as Keighley and towns on the out- 
skirts of the moors north of Haworth and south in 
the manufacturing districts where Thornton, Dews- 
bury and Hartshead,.lie (the previous incumbencies 
held by Mr. Bronté, and Birstall, the Briarfield 
of ‘ Shirley.’ Dewsbury, too, was the scene of Miss 
Wooler’s school where Charlotte Bronté went as 4 
governess. Roe Head and Cowan Bridge (the 
Lowood School in ‘Jane Eyre’) should also be 
visited. These places may easily be found by refer- 
ence to the catalogue relief map, on which is also 
given the Bronté and Sutcliffe place names. Thé 
procuring of this map should be the first business 
of the visitor to Haworth. It is his programme of 
the play; biographies and the Bronté novels are the 
words and stage instructions. ; 

For those who would extend their travels in this 
Yorkshire riding, an extended route is suggested in 
the accompanying sketch-map, but for those intent 
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on concentrating solely upon the Bronté country, the 
“ Black Bull,’’ young Patrick Bronté’s favourite haunt, 
should be their hostelry. The place reeks of him 
still; his chair, his corner in the parlour, the window 
through which he jumped when wishing to escape 
his irate father, are still jealously and proudly pointed 
out, and even to-day, when the market-day and 
fortune favour, it is possible to buttonhole local inhabi- 
tants, as they cross the threshold, whose parents 
were in close association with the Bronté family. Their 
reminiscences are precious to the Bronté enthusiast 
and help him to people the hill-top village with 
the characters to whom he has come to pay 
homage. To him will be pointed out the 
stocks used in the Brontés’ time, : the two fir 
trees planted by Charlotte’s husband in the parson- 
garden on returning from their honeymoon, 
Charlotte’s signature in the church register and the 
vault in which all the Bronté family, save Anne, are 
buried. The caretaker in the museum is another 
valuable source of information, though he, like al} 
the books on and the books by, the Brontés and the 
Bronté Association, is probably incapable of correct- 
ing all the misconceptions concerning that family. 
The old theatricals of the story as written by previous 
historians are swept away and this little arena of 
Yorkshire is shown to have ‘‘ played a company” 
the like of which civilization and progress will never 
uce again. 
¥ M. E. P.-G. 


N.B.—No. 12 of ‘ Tours Through Literary England,’ 
which will appear in the issue of September 27, will be 
through the A. E. Housman country. 


ON AN ICELANDIC FARM 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


HIS, I was told at Reykjavik, was in one of 
+. Iceland’s richest agricultural districts. | Around 

the house slope ten acres of vivid green grass 
which grows to hay later in the year. Above towers 
a barren hillside of red and brown rock with a few 
stunted birch trees on the lower levels. On both sides 
and below grey humpy bog stretches down to the lake. 
And the lake when still (which is rare enough) reflects a 
snow-capped razor ridge of mountain rising to three 
thousand feet. 

Out of the bog which resounds at all hours of the day 
and daylight night with the monotonous calls of golden 
plover, the whistling of redshank and “ bleating ’’ of 
snipe, the farmer has drained two fields of some six 
or seven acres apiece which he sows in alternate years 
with oats. The grain never ripens and the oats are of 
use only as fodder for the cattle. The bitter spring 
winds and short summer of Iceland allow little except 
root crops. A small garden alongside the house pro- 
duces only potatoes of poor quality, a few turnips, and 
thubarb which seems to flourish anywhere in the North. 
Cows and sheep are the props of the farm. The sheep 
provide money, meat, clothing and skin shoes. The 
four cows from the scanty grass among the birch 
bushes furnish a vast variety of milk and cheese 
dishes, particularly ‘‘ skyr,’’ thick curdled milk eaten 
with butter-milk and sugar, and strange sweet soups. 

To an Englishman used to comparative farm plenty, 
even inhabited Iceland seems at first a monstrous freak. 
The colour and beauty of the landscape depend largely 
on atmospheric effects of light and shade. Only a 
few plants add bright patches of colour, particularly 
marsh marigolds, which often gild the damp fields of 
the homesteads, buckbean on the marsh pools and 
ditches, and ‘‘ Sauthamergur,’’ ‘* Sheep Marrow ”’ in 
English, a close-growing rock plant which livens up 
even the most arid areas with clumps of rose-red. 


Otherwise the desolation of wide horizons, the stark- 
ness of the rock hills and the open stretches of dark 
volcanic ash or moss-grown lava have no relief but the 
infrequent green oases round the pink roofed farm 
houses. The houses are faced in these days with 
corrugated iron, the only stuff which will keep out 
the searching east and north winds. 

Yet here on this and many other farms the standard 
of living is tolerably high. The farmer, an educated 
and exceptionally cultured man (he not only knows his 
own sagas and writers ancient and modern, like all 
Icelanders, but reads Ibsen, Strindberg, Tolstoy, 
Turgeniev, Dostoievsky and has been busy learning 
English to explore Shaw and Wells) is able to afford 
a few modern agricultural implements and a separator. 
The farm, as an enamelled falcon (the national emblem 
of Iceland) announces above the door, is a 
landssimastéth, or local telephone exchange, for 
Iceland is riddled with telephones. It is also the meet- 
ing place of the local ‘‘ thing ’? and the headquarters 
of the local library, in which are provided not only 
excellent general histories and alt the sagas but such 
diverse books translated into Icelandic as Lecky’s 
‘ History of Rationalism,’ Darwin’s Life and Letters, 
and Carlyle’s ‘ Heroes and Hero Worship.’ 

His byres and barns are concrete and not the 
customary half-underground caves of stone and sods. 
His house—spotlessly clean—has radiators; two guest 
rooms; a gramophone on which frequent replayings of 
‘Ramona’ made one realize keenly the world 
currency of popular jazz produce; and an organ in the 
best parlour in which were the usual potted rose-trees, 
aspidistras and ivy crawling round and round the room 
above and below the family photographs and texts. 
Nor, though seventy or eighty kilometres of ‘‘ road ’’ 
(all Icelandic roads deserve inverted commas), impass- 
able for anything except ponies in eight months of the 
year, lie between the farm and Reykjavik, could life be 
called lonely. Friends from local farms are continually 
trotting up to be entertained with the eternal coffee 
and eternal but delicious ‘‘ cookies ’’ as well as half 
a dozen gramophone records. 


To a foreign guest an Icelandic family are always 
embarrassingly hospitable and embarrassingly shy and 
rather solemn. Especially the women. Meals appear 
silently and with them the housewife with her unvary- 
ing invitation of ‘‘ gjérith svo vel ’’—*‘ if you please.’’ 
She stands behind your chair until the first mouthful 
of lamb or pink trout from the lake is swallowed and 
then disappears into the kitchen parts of the house. 
Beyond that she is seen and heard no more than she 
can help. Though the weather may vary from soft 
sunshine to bitter wind, hail and snow—all possibly in 
one day—life for three or four weeks on such a farm 
in early spring and summer, June and July, is an un- 
forgettable delight. It is good to see the triumph of 
human adaptability over a climate that can be unutter- 
ably savage by English standards; it is good to ride 
and walk in a country of stern but intensely varied and 
original beauty, where all the birds, golden plover, 
snipe, whimbrel, redshank, godwit, harlequin duck, 


goldeneye, merganser, phalarope, white wagtail and 


redwing—the bird of the birch woods and the one real 
Icelandic songster—are so tame that they let you walk 
within four or five feet without alarm. The most con- 
fiding perhaps of all the birds are the tiny red-necked 
phalaropes, or ‘‘ Odin’s Cocks,’’ as they are known 
in Iceland. Before they settle to nesting there are 
hundreds on every river, searching the shingle edges for 
food and swimming buoyantly on the swiftest currents. 

There are indeed attractions enough in. an Icelandic 
sojourn to outweigh all its three premier drawbacks— 
the absence of green food, the stuffy fact that only one 
pane of your bedroom window opens and that grudg- 
ingly, and the necessity of bowing to that deplorable 
Scandinavian habit which Icelanders follow of hav- 
ing to sleep under instead of over your feather bed ! 
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THE THEATRE 
A DEVIL WITH NO DISCIPLES 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Devil’s Disciple. By Bernard Shaw. Savoy Theatre. 


T is remarkable how little the work of Mr. Bernard 
| sie has influenced the English drama. For 

over three years (1895-1898), as the most distin- 
guished critic in the country, he (as he puts it in his 
preface to his collected criticisms) ‘‘ set up my own 
standard of what the drama should be,’’ and used 
all his arts to make ‘‘every refusal to accept it seem 
ridiculous and old-fashioned.’’ On retiring from his 
post as dramatic critic to the SaruRDAy Review he 
devoted himself to the practice of his precepts; and 
since 1898 he has written some twenty full-length plays 
in which he has used the drama, not as a method 
of providing audiences with entertainment, but as a 
lay-preacher’s pulpit. His purpose has been (to put 
it very briefly) to expose the falsities in popular ideas, 
and to show the minds of human beings as they really 
are, and not as the romantic and conventional beliefs 
had hitherto depicted them. 

Now, I have described him in the title of this article 
as ‘‘ a devil with no disciples.’’ But, of course, I do 
not intend to suggest by that phrase that his plays 
have made no converts; I mean simply that he has 
no disciples among those who write the plays which 
are produced in the commercial theatres of England. 
He stands to-day, not only intellectually head and 
shoulders above all other British playwrights, but 
apart from them. 

Naturally he has influenced them; he has influenced 
almost every living Englishman, writers and readers 
alike; and ideas that (in the theatre, anyway) seemed 
original and paradoxical in 1897 have now become 
conventional and orthodox. And the drama has 
arrived in 1930 at the point which Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
in common with other advanced thinkers, had reached 
more than thirty years ago. 

But that is not the point. The Shavian conception 
of the drama requires it to be, not a laggard follower, 
but a leader. And the English theatre to-day is no 
more a leader than it was in 1897. It may be thirty 
years ahead of the theatre of thirty years ago; but it 
is not, as Mr. Shaw would have it be, thirty years 
ahead of the conventional ideas of 1930. There is, of 
course, a possible explanation in the supposition that 
what Mr. Shaw, and other advanced thinkers, thought 
in 1897 was so true that no further advance is possible. 
In which case, any dramatist who tried to lead could 
only lead astray. But, even so—and assuming (what 
is demonstrably untrue) that our playwrights write 
as truthfully about human conduct as Mr. Shaw has 
always, at least, tried to write about it—there are 
always, not perhaps so much new problems, as new 
variations of eternal problems. And England is not 
yet so Shavian as to face these problems instinctively 
with a mind undimmed by social, racial or religious 
prejudices. It is the business of our advanced thinkers 
of to-day to face these problems like true philosophers, 
and reveal them as they really are to their slower- 
witted fellows. And that is the task awaiting the 
playwright who wishes to be the first to be hailed as 
a genuine disciple of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

I wonder if he would have had a greater influence 
upon the playwrights had he continued to construct 

is plays as conventionally as he constructed ‘ The 
Devil’s Disciple’ (which he has himself described— 
accurately—as being technically a ‘‘ threadbare, 
popular melodrama ”’), in which the pill of his advanced 
thought is cunningly sugar-coated with an exciting 
story of heroism, death sentences and reprieves? 
Possibly; even probably. But then, how much less 


influential would his work have been upon the mind 


of the world! It has been his later style, his impudently 


undramatic ‘‘ discussions,’’ that have put his plays, 
and so his philosophy, in the limelight. Realizing 
that subtlety is wasted on the English mind, he has 
relied upon the more sensational method of wilful 
provocativeness. 

Such playwrights as have been possessed by Mr. 
Shaw’s ‘‘ philosopher’s impatience to get at realities *’ 
have—not unnaturally—either been afraid to attempt, 
or (lacking Mr. Shaw’s peculiar genius) have failed 
in their attempt, to use his later method. It is, indeed, 
inimitable. And so [| commend to their notice this 
very early work as an easier, though admittedly less 
effective, way of conveying their advanced ideas. 

It seems an odd play, these days. Up to the begin- 
ning of Act III, Scene 2, there are only a few lines, 
scattered here and there, to indicate its authorship; 
and then, with the court-martial scene, we suddenly 
find ourselves listening to dialogue that could not 
conceivably have been written by anybody else! In 
the theatre I fell to wondering how far the fact that 
the romantic Martin Harvey was playing Richard 
Dudgeon, while the essentially Shavian Mr. Carson 
was the General Burgoyne who dominates Act III, 
Scene 2, was responsible for the sudden change of 
key. But a subsequent study of the published text com- 
pletely exonerates Sir John from any suspicion of 
having misinterpreted the hero. For though Richard 
Dudgeon is regarded by his family as a scoundrel with 
devilish ideas, he is at the same time an essentially 
romantic rebel. Only in his self-explanatory scene 
with Mrs. Anderson does he momentarily become 
directly Shavian; and even then he lacks the genuine 
Shaw clarity, and expresses rather unconvincingly what 
is so much more cogently expressed in a short and 
brilliant passage in the preface to the play: ‘‘ Not 
one of my critics but has seen a hundred times in his 
paper how some policeman or fireman or nursemaid 
has received a medal . . . or perhaps a public funeral, 
for risking his or her life to save another’s. Has he 
ever seen it added that the saved was the husband of 
the woman the saver loved, or was that woman herself, 
or was even known to the saver as much as by sight? 
Never !’”’ If only Mr. Shaw had been able to put that 
speech into his hero’s mouth, this play would not 
have been misunderstood, as it was, both by the critics 
and the public, at its first production. And even for 
those playgoers who see it now for the first time at 
the Savoy, Richard Dudgeon’s altruistic heroism 
would be less mystifying. No, Sir John is not to be 
blamed if he fails to make this Devil wholly intelligible 
to those who have not read the preface. Mr. Charles 
Carson was exactly right as the typically Shavian 
Burgoyne; and Mr. Edmund Gwenn—though he did 
not manage to convey any hint of Anderson’s real 
motive in flying from Websterbridge at the end of 
Act II, and misled the audience, as well as his wife, 
by a panicky, rather than a ‘‘ choleric,’’ temper—was 
an excellent choice for the Presbyterian minister. 


THE FILMS 
ROMANCE AND GRETA GARBO 


By Mark Forrest 


Romance.. Directed by Clarence Brown. The Empire. 
The Yellow Mask. Directed by Harry Lachman. The 
Regal. 


OT by any, even the most violent, stretch of 
N the imagination can Greta Garbo be said to 
portray an Italian actress, and since that is what 
Rita Cavallini is in the film ‘ Romance,’ she utterly 
fails. It is inevitable that she should fail, because 


she is not a great enough artist to be able to sink 
her own personality, and her own personality is totally 
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opposed to the character which Mr. Sheldon created 
for Doris Keane. There are a great number of people, 
however, who are primarily interested in Greta Garbo 
and do not care what character she is supposed to be 
portraying so long as the part is a good one and they 
have ample opportunity to see and hear her. That 
she is so popular is proved by the fact that the manage- 
ment of The Empire, contrary to their usual custom, 
have extended the run of the picture to a fortnight. 

The réle of Rita Cavallini is a showy one and, 
furthermore, enjoys the distinction of being ‘‘ cast- 
iron ’’—by which I mean that the situations and senti- 
ments are such that no woman with any pretensions 
to be an actress can fail to move a large majority of 
her audience, however she plays the part. Greta Garbo 
makes of the great Italian opera singer a figure of 
heavy tragedy; she strips the part of its fire and tem- 
perament and her abnormally low voice—which I find 
unattractive—substantiates the atmosphere of Nordic 
calm and denies any suggestion of operatic achieve- 
ment. The result of this is that the contrast, essential 
to the balance of the film as it was to the play, between 
the characters of the young clergyman and the lady, 
is missing, except in so far as the excellent production 
of Mr. Clarence Brown and a mere broken accent 
make amends. 

Lewis Stone’s performance, as Cavallini’s protector, 
is a very sure interpretation, and its worth in holding 
the balance of this picture cannot be overestimated. 
The third part, that of the clergyman, is a very thank- 
less one, and if Gavin Gordon does not succeed in 
doing much with it, he cannot. be altogether blamed ; 


at the same time I must say that he does not convince 


me that Cavallini would have made such a fuss over 
him. 

One is inured to the footling plots which serve the 
majority of musical comedies, but I should imagine 
that the one with which ‘ The Yellow Mask ’—de- 
scribed as a musical thriller—is burdened, stands very 
nearly supreme for foolishness. This is a British film 
and it is a pity that, just when people are beginning 
to find a definite improvement in British pictures and 
are hoping that the American onslaught will at length 
be worthily stemmed, such rubbish should be shown. 
Not only is the story entirely absurd, but the sound 
reproduction is blurred to such a degree in a number 
of places that everyone seems to be suffering from 
sore throats. A little humour of a knockabout variety 
is provided by Lupino Lane, and Warwick Ward 
manages to bring some life into the part of the 
imperturbable Chinaman; of the rest it is perhaps 
better to write nothing at all. It will be succeeded on 
September 20 by another British picture, entitled 
‘ Murder.’ This film has been made from Miss 
Clemence Dane’s book ‘ Enter, Sir John,’ and it is 
directed by Mr. Alfred Hitchcock. Mr. Hitchcock is 
one of the very few directors in this country who are 
worthy to be judged from the highest standpoint, and 
it is fortunate that this film will serve so soon to 
correct the balance after the rude shock it has received 
at the hands of ‘The Yellow Mask.’ 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—237 
Set By Qumcunx 


A. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Half and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an 
obituary appreciation, of not more than 300 words, 
by a candid friend who knows ‘that certain choice 
spirits will be able to read between the lines, of an 
industrial magnate whose private life was far from 
model, and whose princely benefactions to his party 
and his native town during twenty years were at last, 
though grudgingly, rewarded with the Barony they 
were ever designed to secure. 


13 September 1930 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for two stanzas from 
an unwritten canto of Byron’s ‘ Don Juan,’ descrip. 
tive either of the private view at the Royal Academy, 
or of the opening night of a ‘ Ring’ cycle at Covent 
237A or LITERARY 2378). 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.z2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
237A or LITERARY 2378). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed accor 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, September 22. The results will be announced 
in the issue of September 27. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 235 
Set By R. A. Scott-JAMES 


A. At a large country-house party where you 
have been a guest you have not, so far as you are 
aware, come in contact with your host. Leaving early 
on Sunday before dinner, you mistake him for 
the butler, and press into his hand a tip which, out 
of courtesy, he accepts. . Your hostess, arriving, 
draws you into conversation with her husband and 
leaves you with him while you are waiting for your 
car. A First Prise of One Guinea and a Half anda 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea are offered for an 
account, in not more than 300 words, of the manner 
in which you endeavour to explain or pass over your 
mistake, and your host’s behaviour in view of his 
acceptance of the tip. This is to be a description, 
written in the manner of Henry James, of the situation 
when you and your host are lef: together. 

B. In the following four sentences Goethe briefly 
set forth the themes of four old Serbian love-poems; 
1. Modesty of a Serbian girl, who never raises 
beautiful eyelashes. 

2. Complaint of a youth that a mother gives her 

daughter too much liberty. 

3. What trade shall my husband be? 

4. Joys of love lost by babbling. 
A First Prise of One Guinea and a Second Prise 
of Half a Guinea will be awarded for the best poems, 
each having one of these lines for its motive. But 
for the Serbian girl, in line one, must be substituted 
a modern English girl, and in each case English 
persons living under conditions of our own time must 
be assumed. No poem should exceed twenty-jour 
lines in length. Charm will be looked for, if the 
poem is humorous ; lightness, if it is serious. 


REPORT FROM MR. SCOTT-JAMES 


2354. If sheer cleverness and ingenuity were the 
only qualities demanded in this competition, one 
the prizes would certainly have gone to Mr. T. E. 
Casson. But I felt obliged to disqualify him, partly 
because the style he adopted is not that which is 
most characteristically ‘‘ Jamesian,’. but mainly 
because the solution only satisfies the exceptional con- 
ditions he chose to introduce. It is the Deus e* 
machina in another form. 
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I had no hesitation in awarding the first prize to 
Miss Elles. She has found a way out of the difficulty, 
and her imitation of the Henry James manner is not 
too much exaggerated—though I doubt if even that 
great adept in split infinitives would have been so 
unorthodox as to write ‘‘ tremendously unique.’’ In 
allotting the second prize I had mire difficulty. Mrs. 
Watson and Mr. David Swan were both ingenious. 
Both tended to turn imitation of James into caricature. 
Mrs. Watson’s superior device for cutting the knot 
weighed the scale in her favour. 

A good attempt was sent in by Athos. There were 
several other clever efforts, but they did not con- 
form to the conditions laid down. 


FIRST PRIZE 


One couldn’t not perceive, of course, the entire deli- 
cacy which was so intrinsically, though not at once 
definitely, implied in our relationship. The very note 
of our situation was beautifully stressed by his 
presently opening his hand and gazing with a parti- 
cular quaintness at the enormity, the impossibility as 
it were, of the douceur which had indeed adapted 
itself in an undeniably rich fashion to the outer surface 
of his otherwise perfectly ordinary palm. 

The fact of my being so imminently obliged to meet 
that gaze of his couldn’t in any sense of the thing 
be said to baffle me. But even allowing for my willing- 
ness to meet it, it didn’t altogether explain my hap- 
pening ever so often to glance hopefully, and 
certainly wistfully, at the face of my watch. And 
when, ultimately, his eyes did wonderfully lift I was 
to read in their lucid, though not wholly temperate 
depths that this was to him a tremendously unique 
experience which would have, somehow or other, to 
be satisfactorily explained. 

“1 can’t so much as pretend,” I then advanced, 
“that value for money isn’t in our affair for some- 
thing, isn’t peradventure the key to our whole situation. 
For how else can anyone of lesser capacity come by 
even so much as a half a thought from a great intellect 
without the offer of—not a penny, indeed—but, in 
fact, just some such sum as is here proffered.’’ And 
he, just as delightfully I thought, replied that he would 
certainly not forget to acquaint me with his thoughts 
the very next time he learned that I was to visit the 
house. By which I was sure he could only mean that 
nothing of such an affair could possibly matter so long 
as a man was intensely and irrevocably a gentleman. 

Doris ELLEs 


SECOND PRIZE 


Conscious as I appallingly was of all that, in those 
few, preposterous moments, had, so amazingly, 
passed between us; conscious, too, of my new-found 
host’s untranslatable gaze, that might possibly be 
envisaging depths of truly understandable annoyance, 
or veiling gleams of discreet laughter, I so thankfully 
felt that my nerve held. That so I should face this 
sudden, deplorable crisis, presenting as it did an 
intrinsic element forcing me to own I found myself 
unable to decide how, thus treated, I might creditably 
acquit myself, surprised and comfortably steadied me. 

What probable means should effectively remedy this 
odd state of suspended query, a state appearing to 
stretch to painful periods in its actual momentariliness, 
between us, I could not, hopefully, imagine. My 
poor mind, flying in rapid circuit from indecision, 
through possible phases of explanation back to deaden- 
ing indecision, startled me, accustomed as I was to 
the inherence in myself of the beautifully leisurely 
Process, by its rapid futility. 

Outwardly imperturbable, quite certainly imperturb- 
able, I can vouch, each appeared to the watching 
other; of offence, to put it crudely, given or received, 
there showed no slightest, decipherable trace. The 
infamous coin still lay, I knew, in the obliging palm, 
witness of my unintentional enormity. 


He loosed the tension on a singularly charming 
smile. ‘‘ Should my wife be rated for so inconveniently 
introducing me? In return she can rate me for so 
remiss a host.’’ 

** Ah,”’ I sounded, ‘‘ you crown your reputation as 
the perfect sportsman and helper-out of scrapes.” 

** 1 adore comedy in real life.’”” He beamed de- 
lightedly upon it. ‘‘ It fraternizes men. Shall we 
suitably finish ?’’ 

** On Sunday evening?’’ I as beamingly queried. 

We can’t not finish. I can’t not certainly, Heads or 
tails?’’ the questioning answer jovially vibrated. The 
iniquitous coin spun to its benign finish. 

GERTRUDE WATSON 


2358. Evidently my question did not make it clear 
that I only expected one poem from each competitor. 
Some have been generous to me, and have sent me 
four. Perhaps this dispersal of efforts accounts for the 
fact that it is impossible to give high praise to any of 
the verses offered. It was disappointing that some of 
the best efforts ignored the condition that the subject 
should be taken from modern life, and had to be ruled 
out. Those by Mr. Casson come under this head. So 
do the best of those sent in by Mr. Lester Ralph. The 
lightest and pleasantest of Pibwob’s verses were dis- 
qualified for this reason, but he wins the second prize 
for his treatment of subject; though I am not satis- 
fied—is he ?—that it is quite in the spirit of Goethe’s 
sentence. The first prize goes to Miss Gertrude Pitt. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Oh damsel of demtirest mien, 

Whose eyes are veiled with silken lashes, 
Yours is the age of crinoline, 

Of flounces, frills and floating sashes! 


Fair girl, whose spiritual home 

Is Bath or Ranelagh, you’re lost in 

This modern world. Why did you roam 
From Burney or perchance from Austen? 


I feel that I must pay my court 

With flowery and polite behaviour : 

The Neo-Georgian method, short 

And slangy, would not win your favour. 


Before your grace.I could abuse 
With negroid songs and dances saurian, 
I’d shake a cocktail for the Muse, 
Or mingle jazz with chant Gregorian. 


Shall modesty invite me near, 

Or keep me at respectful distance? 
The language of the eyes is clear, 
But you refuse that sweet assistance. 


I’d conquer Space to reach your heart, 

But when ’tis Time keeps us asunder, 

I simply don’t know how to start— 

Could Wells or Einstein help, I wonder? 
GERTRUDE Pitt 


SECOND PRIZE 


Called to the sacred ministry? 
I pray (next God) he worship me. 
The pink of gallant soldiery? 
He must be proud to fight for me. 
A sailor, voyaging the sea? 
In port he’ll have no wife but me. 
A learned, eminent K.C. ? 
Faith, he must plead his suit to me. 
One of the healing faculty? 
His duty—to attend to me. 
Dreaming artistic devotee? _ 
For inspiration, call on me!” - 
A trader, reaping £ s. d.? 
That spelts the harvest-home—to me. 
In short, whate’er his sphere may be, 
Its centre focuses in me. 

PIBwoB 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 

matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 

bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 

of their expression. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 

same week, should reach him en Tuesday. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


SIR,—There has never been in the last hundred years 
such a running tide in favour of the Conservative 
Party as there is to-day. What would not Disraeli 
have. given to be here to-day? In his day the tide 
was fast flowing towards Liberalism and Free Trade, 
whose downfall he predicted. To-day the tide is so 
overwhelmingly the other way that even the Labour 
Party are flirting with the idea of a duty on im- 
ported goods. Against tariffs in every country in 
the world Great Britain can no longer stand alone. 
To meet the situation Lord Beaverbrook’s scheme 
is the only settled policy which can possibly carry 
the Conservatives to victory at the coming General 
Election. 

Bromley by-election has proved that. In that 
stronghold of orthodox Conservatism, Mr. Baldwin 
would have lost his candidate but for Lord Beaver- 
brook’s abstention from supporting Mr. Redwood, who 
without his help managed at two weeks’ notice to 
poll over 9,000 votes against the official candidate ! 
What does this mean? That Mr. Baldwin will lose 
the next election on his present lines. That without 
adopting the Beaverbrook policy he and his party 
will be out of office for another five years. That is 
what Bromley means. We cannot afford another such 
Pyrrhic victory at one of our safe centres. 

I am, etc., 


A. H. T. CLarKe 
The Rectory, Devizes 


TEST BOREDOM 


SIR,—May I express my belief that a remedy for 
dull cricket, to be effective, must provide an incentive 
at the wicket with each ball bowled. 

I would suggest that an extra be added to the total 
for every ball scored off and one deducted for every 
ball not scored off, the extras to be added or 
deducted at the end of each over to avoid the com- 
plication of including them in the individual batsmen’s 
scores. Thus: 

* * * 


2 I 
2 (—2) * 2 (Nil) * 2 (+2) 1 
I I * 2 * 


By holding out 100 per cent. premium on singles 
as against 25 per cent. on fours, the rule would apply 
a remedy where it is most needed, i.e., it would 
offer the highest inducement to batsmen to score off 
balls which convention and an indifferent system of 
apportioning championship points have hitherto 
taught them merely to stop. 

The scoring of a single or a two more often than 
not engages half the side in an attempt to field the 
ball or back up the throw in, to the obvious advan- 
tage of players and spectators alike, whereas a loose 
ball, hit for four on a present-day ground surface, 
frequently gives the field no time even to move and 
its whereabouts only becomes apparent to spectators 
at ground level when one of their number throws it 
in from the ropes. 

Could a match be played under the rule suggested 
I feel convinced that the game would be found 
brighter both from the players’ and spectators’ points 
of view. 

I am, etc., 


Andover W. A. Powe. 


TITHE AND THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEy 


SIR,—I should like to support Mr. Eves’s plea for 
reconsideration of the tithe problem. Our 
leaders all seem to fancy that the whole business 
was comfortably settled by the 1925 Act, but there 
must be many M.P.s and parliamentary candidates 
who could undeceive them. At the last General 
Election I spoke at some fifty village meetings anq 
gathered a beligf that there was a livelier interest 
in tithe than in any other question relating to the land, 
Mr. Duniam Jones, the Liberal candidate for the 
constituency from which I write, strongly advocated 
revision of the present system. He did not win the 
seat, but, before polling day, he saw most of his 
policy on this matter incorporated in his Conservative 
opponent’s speeches and address. From labourer to 
landlord, everybody in the agricultural community 
understands that tithe is a crushing burden upon 
industry. I have no doubt that the bold line taken 
on the subject by Mr. Kedward enabled him to win 
his surprising victory for the Liberal party in Kent 
last year. 

Mr. Eves does well to point out the fallacy of 
treating tithe as a tax falling only on a small class, 
Apart from its indirect effects, it falls upon very 
many of the 90,000 or so occupying owners in this 
country. Why, when it has been thought necessary 
to relieve agricultural land of rates, should tithe be 
permitted to remain? At the least, it should be 
drastically reduced in numerous instances. Every 
child knows that a tithe means a tenth, yet I pay 
every year the sum of £23 12s. 10d. on land of which 
the full annual value is but £40, and my case is by 
no means extreme. Tithe may amount to as much 
as two-thirds of the annual value. Acres upon acres 
in Hampshire are allowed to go uncultivated in order 
to escape this extortion. Tithe is, of course, a form 
of property, but to maintain so manifestly inequitable 
a form is, surely, to invite attack upon property in 
general. 

My sole difference with Mr. Eves is on his accept- 
ance of an assertion that tithe was “‘ originally .. . 
payable for the maintenance of the parish priest.” 
Tithe at its institution was meant to be divided into 
three or four parts, of which one only was for the 
priest, while one was for the relief of ‘‘ God’s poor.” 
The Capitularies of Charlemagne show this to have 
been the custom of Christendom, and St. Augustine 
was warned by St. Gregory to uphold it. A canon 
of Egbert, Archbishop of York, tells the priests “ to 
reserve the third part for themselves ”’ (eighth cen- 
tury), and there are like directions in the canons of 
Wulfsine, Bishop of Sherborne (tenth century), and 
in the legislation of King Ethelred’s witenagemots. 
Stubbs in his ‘ Constitutional History ’ admits that 
the practice of subdivision was enforced as late as 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Tithe having been so far diverted from objects 
which its pious founders had in mind, I suggest that 
it might properly be diverted once. again, as well as 
reduced to reasonable size. There would be less 
excuse for complaining at this levy on agriculture 
if the greater share of it were not devoted to pro- 
viding incomes for the clergy of one particular 
religious denomination. Even that stalwart Erastian, 
Sir William Harcourt, wrote that he would no longer 
approve establishment and endowment of the Anglican 
Church if it were ever demonstrated that only 4 
minority of the English people adhered to that body. 
To-day, we know from the register of Church electors 
that Anglicans are not a tenth of the population. 
Is it fair that farming should be crippled in order 
to relieve this minority from paying for the ministra- 
tions it presumably desires? Relations between 
pastors and numbers in their flocks are, it seems, 
confined to the shearing season, and this, from the 
point of view of the Church itself, is clearly shocking. 
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When the hard-driven farmer must write his cheques 
for payment to the Dean and Chapter of some distant 
cathedral, or to the bursar of, say, Winchester 
College, a school exclusively for sons of the rich, 
the case may be even worse. If tithe must still be 
extracted from the soil, I say that it should be 
diverted into channels through which some clear 
benefit may flow to our rural areas. 
I am, etc., 
W. Dewar 


Andover 


COME TO BRITAIN 


SIR,—Mr. Meredith, General Manager of the 
Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
strengthens my case when he admits that “‘ the 
Association has felt bound to point out to contributors 
to the Press that sweeping generalizations instead of 
reasoned criticism regarding bad hotels and other 
drawbacks, without reference to the many excellent 
hotels and other services that do exist, do nothing 
to encourage the latter.’ 

But the Association did not confine its attention to 
“ contributors.’’ Mr. Meredith gurely has not for- 
gotten that it exerted its influence with those who 
control the Press; and anyone with any knowledge 
of modern journalism is aware that to get any sub- 
ject labelled as ‘‘ dangerous ”’ tends to suppress frank 
criticism bearing upon that subject. 

But what is most amazing in Mr. Meredith’s con- 
tention is his confidence that the Travel Association 
is qualified to teach the Press its own business. 
The working journalists of this country are not less 
patriotic than the Travel Association; they are not 
less informed about conditions of travel and accom- 
modation in Great Britain; they are not less able 
to form a just opinion about the psychology of hotel 
proprietors and the American tourists who are with 
us every summer and return to their own country 
in their thousands, spreading the news which Mr. 
Meredith thinks we can hide under a bushel. 

When something is very much wrong indeed with 
British methods, is it up to the Travel Association 
to instruct the British Press how to keep the well- 
known news from leaking out? I suggest, on the 
contrary, that the Travel Association may have some- 
thing to learn from a free Press, and that it should 
welcome publicity which tends to get rid of the 
more palpable defects, and to make Britain a more 
desirable place for Americans to visit. 

I agree with Mr. Meredith that ‘‘ praise where 
praise is due’’ is necessary. Does he not agree 
with me that it will carry no conviction if blame 
where blame is due is suppressed? 


I am, ete., 
R. A. Scott-JAMES 


THINGS THAT ARE CA2SAR’S 

SIR,—That a proper attitude in passivity helps a 
man to be more effective and single-minded in his 
active relationships is surely indisputable. In that 
sense and in that sense only religion affects morality 
and is even essential to it. The important distinction 
is that morality is concerned with man’s attitude in 
activity and not in passivity, which is the sphere of 
his religion. 

What my friends wish is to get from the English 
clergy support for the proposition that morals are 
not derived from religion and have no religious object. 
If that proposition be logically assailed, we should like 
to know the grounds of objection; if not, an authori- 
tative admission would be a step towards clearing up 
a great deal of confusion and disastrously loose 
thinking in politics, not to mention religion. 

I humbly suggest that this fundamental point of 


religious philosophy has not been touched upon at 
all at the recent Lambeth Conference. Confusion 
of thought between the relationship of morals and 
religion has persisted throughout modern European 
history. Far from this confusion becoming less in 
modern times, the very fact of its existence appears 
to be unrecognized except by few. 


I am, etc., 


Carlton Club Norman Hay 


IN GENERAL 


CAN seldom resist buying the periodicals of 
left-wings, secessionists, experiment- 
alists—the ‘‘agin-the-governments”’ of literature in 
general. The first issues, at any rate—though, 
indeed, if you are going to buy such things at all, 
it is best to buy the first, as all too often they 
end there. How they accumulate? The darker 
corners of my bookcases contain irresolute platoons 
of these recalcitrants, of all colours and sizes; they 
never stand up, they are awkward even in lying 
down, the irregularity of their formats often sadly 
reflects the vagaries of their financial plights. But 
though I can lightheartedly throw away odd copies 
of the most reputable reviews, I can never bring 
myself to throw away even the most outworn and 
derelict manifesto of these rebels, having, I suppose, 
a lurking hope that they really may contain the seeds 
of the literature of the future, and that as a reward 
for my insatiable curiosity my children’s children will 
rise up and call me blessed. 

Not for all, possibly. I am doubtful about two 
numbers of a German Expressionismus review, which 
already looks old-fashioned, as also about several 
flimsy sheets of paper all printed in capitals which 
one used to buy through the window of some sort 
of home-weaving shop in the Rue Jacob a few years 
ago, where, under the egis of Raymond and Isadora 
Duncan, a few pallid young ladies sat Gandhiesquely 
producing drooping robes in full view of a politely 
sceptical populace. I am doubtful also about a very 
short-lived American review, devoted to poetry, which 
paid its contributors at the majestic flat-rate of a 
dollar a line—though this may be of peculiar interest 
to students of prosody as affected by finance. Some, 
again, have only the interest of showing very early 
appearances in print of authors who have later come 
into wide celebrity. Such, for instance, is a copy of 
a rare undergraduate review published in Oxford 
during the leanest of the war-years—the Palatine 
Review, wherein, among other curiosities, one 
may observe Mr. Aldous Huxley first casting his 
disillusioned gaze upon the world. 

Others have a vitality and prescience which stand 
out above their topicality, and are definitely signposts 
along the flinty road of experiment. A month or 
two before the outbreak of war, for instance, there 
occurred also the outbreak of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s 
Blast ’—a large  cochineal-coloured phenomenon 
which can still be read with zest and profit. It 
** dates,’’ of course; the staring lists of its chosen 
abominations who are held up for a sort of loud 
service of commination recall many figures who 
vanished in the cataclysm—as well as a surprising 
number who are still sitting in the seats of the 
mighty. (Space, not timidity, forces me to withhold 
an enumeration of these giant bores.) But it is easy to 
find in these hard-hitting pages numerous passages 
which are prophetic of that shift in outlook between 
the older and younger generations which is often 
loosely attributed to ‘‘ the war,’’ but which in 
reality was only quickened, not originated, by the 
upheaval of 1914-1918. These texts, for instance, 
from ‘‘ Manifesto II ’’ are symptomatic : 
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6. To believe that it is necessary for or conducive to 
art, to ‘‘ improve ”’ life, for instance—make architecture, 
dress, ornament in ‘‘ better taste,’’ is absurd. 

7. The Art-instinct is essentially primitive. 

8. Ina chaos of imperfection, discord, etc., it finds the 
same stimulus as in Nature. 

9. The artist of the modern movement is a savage (in 
no sense an ‘‘ advanced,’’ perfected, democratic, Futurist 
individual of Mr. Marinetti’s limited imagination): this 
enormous, jangling, journalistic, fairy desert of modern life 
serves him as Nature did more technically primitive Man. 


‘Blast’ is certainly a primary document for the 
explorer of the contemporary spirit. 

The Little Review was another. ‘‘ A Magazine 
of the Arts making no compromise with the public 
taste,’’ it called itself, not unjustifiably, and although 
it published a good deal of second-rate, strained 
matter, it can honestly claim to have given a hearing 
to such writers as James Joyce, Sherwood Anderson, 
or Dorothy Richardson, who in differing degrees have 
justified their experimentalism. Those who are 
interested in the young American literature, which 
owes a good deal to the Little Review, should look 
up the recently published reminiscences of its ardent 
editor, Margaret Anderson, who has an entertaining 
story to tell of her struggles to keep her uncom- 
promising child alive in the hurly-burly of Chicago 
during the war and the early nineteen-twenties. 

Turning over my copies of this paper, I find it once 
unbending in an entertaining way from its fighting 
proclivities, and offering its readers a curiosity of 
unconscious humour. In July, 1918, a writer con- 
tributed a brief summary of.a Bengali poem en- 
titled ‘ Saptam Edoyarder Svargabohan,’ published in 
Calcutta in 1911 and recounting ‘‘ the ascension of 


King Edward VII to Heaven.’’ Of this poem two. 


translations also appeared in that year—one in prose, 
the other in verse; and from these the writer ex- 
tracted some passages that make one very anxious to 
know whether they are still procurable. After a 
mythological prelude, it appears, the poem touches 
earth, and King Edward’s return, ill, from Biarritz 
is described. England’s anxiety was extreme— 
‘* ladies in scant coverings and with disordered locks, 
awfully apprehensive of what may happen, with tear- 
ful eyes and beating hearts run this way and that, 
all silent. . . .”’ Indeed, anxiety grew to a positive 
frenzy, for, in the translator’s words: 


To slip on clothes some did entire forget. 
With carriages following some were met. 
With bare feet some were found to run 

And ent’ring wrong abodes created a fun. 

The heads of some of gears bereft were seen. 
Doctors, barristers, foreign priests were there, 
Professors, editors, and those that bore the star. 
Some in ones and some in twos there came 
Members of Parliament of colossal fame. 


A royal prayer from the Palace windows to the Moon 
is ineffectual. An earth-goddess, however, dilates on 
the sins of divers countries, including ‘‘ Old Morocco 
in her disgusting pride,’’ and promises to keep safe 
charge of the King’s successor. And after the 
sorrowful event, the frenzy of anxiety is transformed 
into one of terrible grief, and many strange scenes 
are witnessed : 

With whole family Asquith Great surrounds 

The Royal corpse with grief visible quite. 

By turns into the chamber black of Death 

He leads the Princes and to them explains 

In low and doleful whispers th’ state of th’ corpse. .. . 
And another mythological vision rounds off a poem 
which one would give much to have in its entirety. 

The reviews of the left-wings seldom provide one 
with entertainment of this kind. Their brows are 
usually knit. But I suppose I shall always go on 
buying them, even in a spirit of scepticism. At any 
rate, one feels for the moment a patron of unknown 
genius—a feeling which is cheap at a shilling or two. 

QuincuNnx 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Voyage to Purilia. By Elmer Rice. Gollancz, 
7s. 6d. 

The Leacock Book. Selected with an Introduction 
by Ben Travers. The Bodley Head. 5s, 
Lyndesay. By John Connell. With an 'ntroduc. 

tion by Compton Mackenzie. Cape. 7s. 6d, 


6c OU have no sense of humour? Even so 

will laugh aloud at ‘ A Voyage To Purilia.’” 
This announcement on the wrapper of Mr. Elmer 
Rice’s novel can scarcely apply to reviewers. We, at 
least, far from laughing aloud, were hardly made to 
smile by this skit on the mushy absurdities of the 
average film. Mr, Rice scores a number of hits, as 
well he might, on so large a target, which is nearly a 
bull’s-eye, but his fun is rather obvious (the choice of 
the name ‘“‘ Purilia ’’ sets its general standard). The 
opening mechanism of the book suggests an up-to-date 
version of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ Here, the narrator, 
an ethnologist, explains how he and his friend Johnson, 
a pilot, set out in an aeroplane called the Cellula (again 
a touch of the obvious) for the unknown but widely 
discussed planet Purilia. After a prolonged flight they 
discern the ‘‘ faint, pinkish blur ’’ which marks the 
sickly atmosphere of Purilia, and shortly afterwards 
they reach the planet itself. From this point onward 
the story is made to develop along the lines of a film 
scenario. We are spared no item in the programme 
of balderdash which the cinema has to offer, and some 
of them are unmercifully repeated. In particular, we 
cannot help thinking that one reference to the slap- 
stick, custard-pie system of fun would have been 
enough. But Mr. Rice cumulatively inflicts on us the 
whole bag of tricks—milk cans, tubs of butter, garden 
rakes, kegs of gunpowder, barrels of molasses, 
revolving doors, and so forth. On the other hand, he 
shows real subtlety in his revelation of the mystery of 
marriage in Purilia which, the narrator discovers in 
the nick of time, results in obliteration, the happy 
couple fading into thin air. And Mr. Rice’s chief asset 
as a Satirist is a sober irony, which produces such a 
passage as the following : 

The marines, as a body, are, beyond question, the 
finest group of males that it has ever been my good 
fortune to encounter, anywhere. Handsome and of splen- 
did physique, they have a prepossessing exterior matched 
only by their military prowess, their intrepidity, their 
exquisite sense of honour, their chivalry and the lofti- 
ness of their sentiments and aims. 

But, unfortunately, the hackneyed devices of pro- 
ducers at Hollywood do not provide enough material 
for 288 pages of sober irony, and, as we have said, 
Mr. Rice did not make us laugh. 

Mr. Leacock did and still does. If some of his jokes 
do not seem as funny as of old, that is perhaps because 
they have been copied too often since by others. But 
Mr. Leacock is a wit as well as a humorist, and some 
of his verbal shafts are more barbed than they look at 
first sight. Thus, he says: 

Unlike ours, English politics—one hears it on every 
hand—are pure. Ours, unfortunately, are known not to 
be so. The difference seems to be that our politicians 
will do anything for money, and the English politicians 
mae they just take the money and won’t do a thing 
or it. 

And Mr. Leacock is at his most effective when he 
does not indulge in fun for fun’s sake, but directs his 
drollery against the humbug and pretence which he 
so clearly dislikes. Here is a good example from ‘ The 
Prophet in Our Midst ’: 

The Eminent Authority looked round at the little group 
of us seated about him at the club. .. . 

. . Mind you,”’ he said, the Ballplatz itself can 
be largely moved from the Quirinal through the Vatican. 
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No one spoke. The silence began to be even a little 
uncomfortable. It was broken by my friend Rapley, who 
is in wholesale hardware and who has all the intellectual 
bravery that goes with it. He asked the Authority straight 
out the question that we all wanted to put. 
** Just what do you mean by the Ballplatz?”’ 
The Authority smiled an engaging smile. 
“ Precisely,’’ he said, “‘ I see your drift exactly. You 
say what is the Ballplatz. I reply quite frankly that it 
is almost impossible to answer. Probably one could best 
define it as the driving power behind the Ausgleich.”’ 
see,” said Rapley. 
All this satire is very much to the point, and it is 
characteristic of Mr. Leacock’s humour at its ripest. 
The selection which Mr. Travers has made from a 
dozen or so of Mr. Leacock’s books manages to pack 
a maximum of amusement into a minimum of space. 
There is a rather fulsome introduction, the tone of 
which rather implies that we are being presented with 
extracts from the Gospel according to St. Leacock. 
Still, perhaps that is how Mr. Travers feels about it. 

If we deal with Mr. Connell’s school story in this 
context, it is because we at first took it for a skit, and 
even now, in spite of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s intro- 
duction, we are not at all sure that we were mistaken. 
At all events, Mr. Connell has crammed into a single 
volume the outstanding features of such predecessors 
as Hughes, Farrar, Kipling, Coke and Vachell. The 
result is that his novel is, by turns, hearty, mawkish, 
sentimental, snobbish and rowdy. But, on the whole, 
it is the mawkish, not to say the namby-pamby, which 
Mr. Connell seems to favour, and so we get passages 
like this : 

His grey eyes held for an instant a vision of something 
very beautiful, very brief, very glorious. ‘‘ Love. . .”’ he 
stammered, ‘‘ love makes me so terribly happy. . . that 

‘ it | almost hurts. . . it’s so astoundingly beauti- 


This was the kind of thing which made us suppose 
that Mr. Connell was pulling someone’s leg. The use 
of the name Inver and Inverites also seemed to us 
an essential part of the jest. Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
however, appears to take it seriously, and although we 
can hardly imagine that the author of ‘ Extraordinary 
Women ’ is unsophisticated, he does state quite plainly 
that Freud is humbug and ‘ The*Loom of Youth’ a 
miracle. So we continue to doubt, adding that if 
‘Lyndesay ’ is a joke it is overdone, and if it is not, 
so much the worse for the public schools to-day. 


REVIEWS 


THE GENTLE ART OF HENRY 
JAMES 


Henry James: Letters to A. C. Benson and 
Auguste Monod. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by E. F. Benson. Mathews and Marrot. 
15s. 


me readers of Henry James will always prefer 
his short stories, his shorter tales, to the ‘‘ illu- 
minous and volute redundance’’ of his full-length 
novels; and, for a like reason, those who enjoy 
the flavour of the personal James may prefer this 
slim volume of letters to the ampler selection 
already provided by Mr. Percy Lubbock. These 
missives to his brother, Mr. E. F. Benson tells us, 
were omitted, on the ground of less interest, from the 
Lubbock edition: they are the detritus of James’s 
Correspondence with Arthur Benson, but, filings 
though they be, of right Jacobean gold. Mr. 
E. F. Benson hits their quality when he calls them 
the “intermediate stage between ’’ Henry James’s 
“talk and the printed page,” and a charming 
Passage of his introduction evokes that talk in a 


memory of the swelling period that James evolved 
to describe why he had emerged from his seclusion 
after breakfast, and the reason for ‘‘ his indulging 
himself with a mulberry at this unusual hour’’; a 
period that collapsed, like a resurgent but subsiding 
wave, in the absence of his secretary to support the 
resolution of it. Well, if we cannot hear him now, 
and have no such memory to play the secretary’s 
part in a reconstruction of his conversation, these 
letters are so near as almost to suffice. Indeed, his 
talk was so personal in its flavour that all who heard 
it agree in their report; compare the paragraph in 
Mr. Benson’s introduction with the sketch of James, 
in more mixed company, to be found in the late Dr. 
W. C. MRivers’s ‘Through a  Consulting-room 
Window.’ Both passages are good, and not alone; 
but has anyone yet done for the Jamesian monologue 
that which Carlyle did for Coleridge’s? If not, let 
none try who fancies that the feat would be as easy 
as it looks! 

The previous letters taught us both the width 
and the depth of Henry James’s capacity for friend- 
ship, with its complement: a nature “ singularly 
accessible to demonstrations of regard.’’ Both 
appear in these letters to A. C. Benson, and there 
is a mood in which a single instance is more con- 
vincing than many. The second interest of the corre- 
spondence is literary, in a threefold sense: his preoccu- 
pation with objective form; the sincere way in which 
he would combine the thanks of a friend with 
genuine criticism, on receipt of one of Benson’s 
books; and, lastly, the-interest of his own style, on 
which, and even now, much could be said. 

Of form he wrote to A. C. Benson: 


I could sometimes wish you a little harder in form. . . . 
Art should be as hard as nails—as hard as the heart of 
the artist—a person who, qua artist, is an absolutely 
Roman father. ... 1 like verses that are like little 
strange, cold, pale-green pieces of Chinese jade, worked 
inconceivably. Some of yours are. I like the passion 
that may be in the form almost as much, I fear, as the 
passion that may be in the subjects. 

Of his own short stories, to M. Monod, a would-be 
French translator : 

Their being so essentially by my intention, at least, 
studies in composition (which so few English things 
are), in condensation and in foreshortening, might already 
recommend them. 

He did not disguise, but most courteously sug- 
gested, the softness in Arthur Benson’s work, the 
quality that reminded one of an over-ripe pear; and, 
since James was writing as a friend rather than a 
critic, this kindly candour is to his credit, for even 
one who but heard and saw that burly, gentle being 
felt immediately how sensitive Benson must be, how 
easy to bruise notwithstanding the resilience, the 
aptness to heal, which fortunately accompanied that 
softness of fibre. 

To his personal friends, criticism of Henry James 
(one suspects) must seem idle and remote. His 
friends all loved him; admirers of his books felt 
themselves to be his friends, and, in art no less than 
in life, we grow to love manifestations not because 
they are good, absolutely, but because they 
are absolutely characteristic. So, too, the critic 
must allow for the character without self-surrender, 
must never dismiss variations because they depart 
from pure form. It is no use to demand the Tacitean 
tightness from Henry James. Though the conception 
of some of his stories had it, the execution became 
increasingly decorative, and it is the quality of the 
decorations, the skating away from directness, the 
beauty or redundance of the curves and festoons, 
that invite appreciation. As the practice of dictation 
grew upon him, the temptation to diffuseness in- 
creased, and, at his worst, verbiage became an 
uncontrolled indulgence, so that, as here and there 
even in these letters, he could not make a direct 
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statement, and his way of accepting or declining 
some invitation came perilously close to long-winded 
apologies. The attempt to miss no fine shade, to 
squeeze the last drop of juice from every orange, can 
produce a surfeit, and we pause on his own saying 
about Gladstone: ‘‘ Why is the great interest of Mr. 
Gladstone somehow so awfully uninteresting ?’’ 
The letters, of course, rarely raise that question, 
even when, in his own words, he had ‘‘ been reduced 


to Remingtonese.’’ There are some excellent morsels 
throughout : 


Where there is, or may be, intimacy, there isn’t, or 
needn’t be, the uncomfortable; and where there is the 
uncomfortable there isn’t, or can’t be, intimacy! 

The fault of the record [A. C. Benson’s Diary] is, of 
course, that it’s not really private enough; but that is 
the fault of all confidences. 


That big topmost room [at the Athenzeum] really lends 
itself to soft, digestional talk. 


Wells’s cheek [in an article on The Contemporary 

Novel], for me, is part of his value! 

The publishers have made a pleasant book in spite 
of its jazz binding, and James’s dread of ‘“‘ transla- 
tions ’’ would not arise on any other detail of this 
setting for his private letters. 

OsBERT BURDETT 


A STUDY IN TORYISM 


Sketches in Nineteenth Century Biography. By 
Keith Feiling. Longmans Green. 7s. 6d. 


HIS volume of biographical sketches shows Mr. 

Feiling at his best. It contains a dozen portraits 
of statesmen and thinkers, from Pitt to Curzon, of 
widely different temperaments, and the connecting 
link between them is the Tory faith which all professed. 
The author has, quite obviously of set purpose, chosen 
his characters from all sections of the party, so that 
within the covers of this book the reader can study 
it at once in its progressive phases under Pitt, Canning 
and Disraeli; in its Imperial aspect as shown in the 
career of Curzon; on its intellectual side in Coleridge 
and Newman; and, lastly, in its degradation as 
personified by John Wilson Croker. In short, Mr. 
Feiling has successfully performed the difficult task of 
writing a history of Toryism, since its reincarnation 
in the days of George III, in the form of a series of 
studies of its leading exponents. 

Amid so much that is excellent it is difficult to single 
out any one sketch as better than its fellows, but the 
study of Canning is perhaps the most brilliant of all. 
Mr. Feiling has rescued the greatest of Foreign 
Secretaries from the grave of Professor Temperley’s 
portly tome, and he has painted a portrait of him to 
which there is nothing to add. For many a long year 
Canning has been reproached with inconsistency, and 
it has been charged against him that he was a democrat 
abroad and a reactionary at home. The present author 
shows in a few short paragraphs how untrue is this 
allegation. Canning ever worked for a balance, which 
is not surprising in one whose early career had been 
contemporary with the French Revolution, and whose 
later days witnessed the repressive measures of the 
Holy Alliance; so it came about that the man who 
supported the Six Acts freed Greece and Latin-America. 
This study is a penetrating analysis of Canning’s 
character and policy, and it undoubtedly goes to the 
heart of both. 

Equally interesting as told by Mr. Feiling, but less 
known to the general reader, is the career of Lord 
Liverpool. For a century that unfortunate statesman 
has been dismissed as the ‘‘ Arch-Mediocrity’’ of 
Disraeli’s famous gibe, and yet no man of merely 
ordinary ability could have been Prime Minister for 
fifteen years, and such fateful years as those which 
elapsed between 1812 and 1827. He faced a country 
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seething with unrest, and he had neither a police force 
to discipline, nor a Civil Service to administer, it; he 
had to deal with one monarch who was mad, and with 
another who was the very personification of perfi 

though the maintenance of the throne was essential to 
the life of the State; he presided over a Cabinet which 
was so divided that some of its members were even 
willing to intrigue with the King of France against their 
rivals; yet when he succumbed to the stroke which 
brought his public life to an end, he had brought the 
ship of state safely into port. All this is clearly shown 
by the author, and it is to be hoped that this study marks 
the first step in the rehabilitation of Lord Liverpool, 

To come to more recent times, the sketch of Curzon 
is a masterly summary of his career. It is true that 
of his later years much remains to be told, but from 
what we know of the nature of the man we can guess 
a good deal. The character that Mr. Feiling draws is 
not an attractive one, but it is true. The fact that 
Curzon was not in the Commons was the excuse for 
denying him the succession to Bonar Law, but it was 
not the reason, The reason was his own nature, and 
he knew it. The sixteen pages of the present essay 
tell the same story as the three volumes of Lord Ronald. 
shay’s biography—Curzon’s sin was UBpis, and 
though yémeors waited until 1923 it overtook him in 
the end. Yet he was a great Tory, of the type that has 
passed now, and he could not well be excluded from 
such a gallery as this. 

When one lays down Mr. Feiling’s book, it must 
inevitably be to meditate upon the fortunes of a party 
that could hold men of such divers types to an allegiance 
to it. Nothing quite like it has ever been seen either 
at home or abroad, for its old rival Whiggism has 
passed through Liberalism and demagogy to Socialism, 
and its few remaining exponents now lead a precarious 
existence as members of a Labour Cabinet. Toryism, 
on the other hand, has survived the folly of James I], 
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the cowardice of Bolingbroke, the rout of Culloden, 
the obscurantism of Wellington and the blindness of 
Arthur Balfour. It rallied after the English Revolution, 
and it was hailed as the national saviour against the 
effects of the French. Can it, then, adapt itself to the 
changed conditions of the post-war era? That is the 
uestion which this volume raises, and if history be 
really philosophy teaching by example, Mr. Feiling 
encourages us to answer in the affirmative. 


SCHOLAR GIPSY 
Two Years. By Liam O’Flaherty. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


ERE is a book full of the ‘* buckets of blood ”’ 

which were lacking to the novels of Stevenson 
and Borrow. It could not have been written before the 
war, but now, with the Censor beaten into watchful 
pusillanimity, Mr. O’Flaherty has given us a touch of 
the family ferocity from which the medieval bourgeois 
of Galway used to pray to be delivered when naming 
the O’Flahertys in the Litany. Stevenson would have 
been shocked but Borrow would have revelled in it, 
especially the fight when he is knocked out by Stoker 
Jones. ‘‘ I might as well be trying to hit a butterfly 
with a wisp of straw.’’ It covers his adventures in the 
two years following the war, and at the distance of 
time the literary’ varnish is often palpable, but he 
remembers the outlines of existence and fills them in 
as an artist paints in the outdoor sketches of the pre- 
vious winter. The account of the stokehole is more 
realistic than Daudet’s vaunted description in his novel 
‘Jack.’ Adventures in the Americas always read too 
vividly and are unrelated to the ordinary reader’s 
experience. 

It is his human and sordid adventures in London 
as an hotel servant or in a brewery which have the 
truest ring. He struck an odd hotel, for he was under 
contract to allow his room to be used as a bathroom by 
the female staff. His philosophy was later developed 
on the Embankment: ‘‘I dislike both pimps and 
popes.’” He was never happy till he got to sea. After 
various low adventures with girls, beachcombers and 
a Jew who dealt in contraceptives, fe was seized ‘‘ with 
the ultimate purpose, rather vague, of conquering 
Brazil and becoming God.’’ Neither of these ambitions 
is to be reached in a hurry. He met Irishmen every- 
where, including one from Belfast ‘‘ with the manners 
of a constipated gorilla,’’ which it would require an 
accurate zoologist to describe. 

He returned to Ireland on the reading of the declara- 
tion of the Irish Republic in a Brazilian paper, but 
forgot all about it en route and went to Smyrna instead. 
Here he indulged in a sheer Arabian night, which 
included a beautiful Circassian slave left behind by the 
Germans. His account of Smyrna before the fire should 
be compared with Clare Sheridan’s afterwards. Then 
comes a bout of factory work in America and the reflec- 
tion how could priests ever have allowed the coming’ 
of the machine, more destructive of religion in the end 
than even thought. He became a hobo. He tried 
lumber woods and nickel mines. He jumped trains. 
He writes sympathetically of the Indians corrupted 
and crushed, but two pages later he describes the cold- 
blooded rape of an Indian maiden, whom his callous 
Companion proceeded to beat off with an oar when she 
tried to follow. 

In America he started to write, a talent he found 
heeding the agility of the squirrel and the impudence 
of the sparrow for success. Then he found his sister 
in Boston, which city he called ‘‘ a frowsy old herma- 
phrodite *’ (one of the words no modern book must 
lack). His time was spent in running in and out of 
jobs. He took to reading Maupassant in English. 
He read him a hundred times and concluded his art 
was too great for imitation. His methods of learning, 
or leaving professions were generally violent. He tried 


being a waiter, but hit his chief over the head with 
a tray and bolted. This is typical, and we feel anxious 
for the safety of Mr. Cape, should Mr. O’Flaherty 
decide to change his publisher. 

Nobody can read his pages without exhilaration and 
a certain admiration. So the Playboy of the Western 
Shore was true to life! The stated conclusion is that 
like most of the modern Irish school Mr. O’Flaherty, 
no longer believes in Christ. But the reader will not 
always believe in O’Flaherty, though he can write 
better than nine writers out of ten. If Borrow is beer 
and Stevenson is strong tea with plenty of sugar, Liam 
O’Flaherty provides a run of cocktails with a clot of 
blood instead of the conventional cherry. It is a strong 
and restless book, with provoking sips of Bolshevism 
and Bohemianism. There is no reason why prostitutes 
or disease should not figure in modern books, but they 
should appear reasonably and not because the writer 
knows that there are casual readers watching for the 
words ‘‘ syphilis ’’ or ‘‘ sadistic.’’ In the last few years 
writers have naturally felt a duty to bring in a certain 
troupe of words to throw at the silly Censor. But it 
is a little like expectorating over a drowned mouse. 

SHANE LESLIE 


THE COMMONWEALTH TO-DAY 
Australia. By W.K. Hancock. Benn. 15s. 


SITORS from the Dominions often complain of the 

ignorance which the. Englishman displays of the 
conditions under which they live. But their interest 
is concentrated on the ‘‘ Home ” Country, and they 
are not considered peculiar if they pay little heed to 
the affairs of other Dominions, while the Englishman 
can take but a general interest in the whole. During 
the past few weeks Australia has been attracting his 
attention, and this comprehensive study by a Fellow of 
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All Souls should be well received. Mr. Hancock has 
provided an excellent survey of Australian thought ; but 
as the political parties are virtually the only organized 
bodies in the country, it is of necessity predominantly 
political. 

It is peculiar that Australia should have so many 
supporters of Socialism, when Canada, similar in many 
ways, should have so few. Australian Socialism, how- 
ever, is built on individualism, even if it believes in 
equality ; and this search for equality, with all its diffi- 
culties, makes a very interesting story. Mr. Hancock is 
forced to admit that these efforts are not likely to be 
crowned with success, Their effect has been to set up 
an average standard of mediocrity in most walks of 
life. In the literary world, for example, the weekly 
editions of the papers, which provide most of the 
criticism, are governed by the principle that everyone 
has a right to express his views. Consequently no 
criterion is set up, and works above average mediocrity 
receive no preferential treatment. This naturally retards 
the development of a worthy national literature, and 
vitally affects the intellect of the nation. 

In the political world the practical application of the 
doctrines of equality has produced conditions which, 
according to our ‘‘ Liberal ”’ thinkers, would provide a 
happy and contented country. Slums in our sense do 
not exist. Incomes fluctuate very little above or below 
the national average. Minute regulations, based on 
the principles of ethics rather than of economics, have 
been made for the evolution of a “ fair’’ wage. 
Leisure and hereditary fortune are alien ideas to the 
Australian mind, which is attracted solely by what it 
considers practical. This means that the only division 
between employer and employed is economic, and 
“* there is frequently no reason why the former should 
command respect, nor why the latter should give it.” 
Instead of ushering in the millennium the removal of 
social barriers merely provides the basis for greater 
discontent. 

But if there is a lesson for those who believe in 
equality, there is also one for the supporters of high 
protection. England at last seems to have abandoned 
her faith in the suicidal policy of Free Trade. But the 
Australian has got his economics inextricably mixed 
with ethics, and gone to the other extreme. In the 
search for a ‘‘ fair ’’ price all industries tend to claim 
protection as a right, and this ends in an expensive form 
of Free Trade. Such a state has been reached that the 
Tariff Board estimates the policy has caused a rise 
in prices of at least 10 per cent., and it is worth noting 
that even with such protection 23 per cent. of their 
imports come from the United States, who take only 
6 per cent. of their exports. 

How fundamental are the ideas of race and nationality 
is shown by the early attention the settlers gave 
these matters, and by 1901 a member of the House 
of Representatives could doubt whether ‘“‘ Italy is 
civilized in the Australian sense.” Like Ottawa, how- 
ever, Canberra is the product of jealous provincial 
feeling, and this alone would lead us to doubt how 
far these settlers have succeeded in creating a nation. 
But as a race they intensely desire to be British, and 
it is a misfortune that their strongest efforts have 
met with such disheartening success. It is to be hoped 
that, when world trade revives, a little greater response 
will be made in this country. , - 


H. E. S. Bryant Irvine 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Soldier Songs. Edited by John Brophy and Eric 
Partridge. Partridge. 7s. 6d. 


THE second edition of ‘ Songs and Slang of the 
British Soldier 1914-18’ is a credit to its editors. 
This is a war book that no veteran could fail to enjoy, 


and it must help the younger generation to appreciate 
the spirit of their fathers. All the humour, pathos 
and tragedy of the terrible years is included in these 
simple and artless rhymes. No one can read them 
without being greatly moved and strangely proud, 
The copious glossary of military terms and slang js 
now a part of history. Without hesitation one might 
prophesy permanence for this curious record of low. 
brow lyrics. 


The Tracks of. Our Forefathers. By A. ¢, 
Bourdillon. Methuen. 5s. 


THIS book is the story of a family, living in a 
typical English village, from the fifth to the fifteenth 
century. Eugene Sue did something like it a hundred 
years ago to teach politics, Mr. Kipling has done 
it admirably in ‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill’ and ‘ Rewards 
and Fairies,’ and Mr. Bourdillon, in his own and 
different way, has done it well too. If the practice 
of learning to read aloud has not been dis. 
continued in our schools, this would make an 
admirable reading book, inspiring and __ inter. 
esting and affording a sound basis for more solid 
historical teaching with the drudgery of learning facts 
and dates that has to be faced. We commend this 
book heartily to teachers and parents. 


Ancient Corinth. (Pt. I to 404 B.c.) By J. G. 
O’Neill. Milford. 22s. 6d. 


CORINTH, standing on the narrow isthmus which 
united Attica and the Peloponnesus, must have been 
from the earliest days of Mediterranean trade its most 
important centre. Founded in Mycenean times, Dr. 
O’Neill brings down its history to the end of the 
Peloponnesian War. A substantial part of this volume 
is devoted to a refutation of Leaf’s assertion that 
there never was a Mycenean Corinth and that the 
Homeric references to the city are later accretions, 
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of the books which {this{month or 
any other will receive two-column 
reviews.” —Week-end Review 


6s. net 


WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 
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to our mind very successful. But the chief interest of 
the book lies in the way in which the political import- 
ance of the city, disguised under its more apparent 
commercial interests, is brought out. Dr. O’Neill 
has given us a work which shows sound scholarship 
and a masterly handling of his material, which would 
have lost nothing if the softer graces of style had 
also been cultivated. 


Critique of Love. By Fritz Wittels. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


“* DO Girl-Wives Make Good Mothers?’’ There is a 
lot of that sort of thing in this popularization of psycho- 
analysis which bears evident signs of being intended 
for American readers. Those who find the more precise 
writings of Dr, Freud rather too technical may here 
derive, besides occasional amusement, undoubted 
stimulation to thought. Such a medley of ideas couched 
rather in the style of colloquial controversy suffers, in 
the absence of any translator, from having been thought 
rather too literally from the author’s native into his 
adopted language. But, as instance of the kind of 
remark which is suggestive at least of reflection, if not 
compelling one’s complete agreement, witness his 
observation that how often it is the beautiful and strong 
people of the world who, curiously enough, seem to 
suffer more from “‘ inferiority ’’ than the obvious weak- 
lings or ugly ducklings. 


Sudan Sand. By Stella Court Treat. 
15S. 


ONE need not be a “ film fan ’’ to enjoy this book, 
even though it is an account of the making of a film. 
The film was that remarkable production ‘ Stampede.’ 
Here Mrs. Court Treat describes in very racy fashion 
the difficulties she and her husband and her cousin, 
Errol Sherson, had in penetrating to the ‘* location ’’—a 


Harrap. 


place called Buram, six hundred miles from Khartoum— 
chosen for the production, and in making Arab actors 
and actresses play their parts. The Arab actress, par- 
ticularly, can evidently be as temperamental as the trans- 
atlantic variety. When the producers, with great diffi- 
culty, had got together what seemed a possible cast 
of both principals and supers; when they had ‘‘made’’ 
a river where no river had run before in Arabia; when 
they had paid two of the men principals three hundred 
piastres each for the sacrifice of their beards; even then 
their difficulties had only begun. The mere journey 
from the coast to the location, done on a motor lorry 
which carried the producers, eight natives and a great 
deal of luggage and cinema apparatus, will make 
motorists cry out in sympathy. Think of crawling all 
day, on sand, under a broiling sun, in bottom gear. 
Nothing could more vividly suggest the horrors of the 
journey than a terse entry in Mrs. Treat’s diary of the 
journey: ‘‘ I feel that I must again remark that our 
mileage was not great yesterday. We did one mile in 
all. At this rate it will take us a year and five days to 
reach Kubbe."’ 


Matters That ‘Matter. By Dame Henrietta 
Barnett. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


DAME HENRIETTA BARNETT and her husband, 
Canon Barnett, started Toynbee Hall and were the 
moving spirits behind the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
and numerous organizations for assisting children. In 
this book a friend has gathered some of her speeches 
and writings; the result lacks unity, but we are dis- 
armed by the philanthropist herself, who confesses in 
her introduction that she “ dislikes her past utter- 
ances.”’ Nevertheless, although this selection must 
miss the force and point of the originals, it reflects the 
mind of a notable woman, an ‘“‘ eager and impetuous 
soul ’’ whose finest memorial will be her more per- 
manent book. 


Outstanding New Books 
THE 42nd 


THE DYING 


each 7s. 6d. net 


by JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Gerald Gould in the Daily Herald: “He has fire and force and 
originality. He is a good writer. He can paint a scene vividly.” 


by HENRY WADE 
Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times: “Jt is an ingenious story, and 
it is delightfully written.” 


ECONOMIC PROSPERITY 


in The British Empire 
. by STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Sir John Marriott in the Observer : “. . a book of outstanding im- 
portance to the whole future of the British race throughout the world.” 


Qnatable 
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PARALLEL 


ALDERMAN 


each 7s. 6d. net 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTES 


ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
SILVER—II 


By Ecan MEw 
T= demand for old English silver has, of 


course, produced a fairly large number of more 

or less cleverly devised imitations which the 
student of this engaging subject will soon learn to 
avoid. By reason of the excellently regulated hall- 
marks it is far from easy for the dishonest to foist 
new silver upon the would-be purchaser of the 
antique. But there have in the past been some 
remarkable frauds in this connexion, especially in 
regard to large and generally important pieces such 
as wine-coolers, caskets and so forth. 

In these cases copies have been made and original 
marks, of a good period, cut from some valueless 
piece—an old watch-case, a broken fork, or some- 
thing of that sort—and inserted into the important 
article. Other popular examples that fetch long 
prices, such as nicely designed inkstands, convenient 
parts of tea services, candlesticks, and the like, are 
often made up with some part of an old piece bearing 
the mark that matters, while the rest is of indifferent 
modern workmanship. The collector will keep a 
wary eye for these matters even after he has satisfied 
himself that the mark is correct. 

Such frauds as exist will be quickly detected by 
means of general experience, the habit of handling 
silver and quick observation. And then, as I have 
said, these attempts to mislead have to be carried 
out on a considerably large scale to be in any sense 
worth while, for the risks to perpetrators of this 
sort of fraud have always been and still are serious 
and the penalties heavy; in the reign of George II 
death was considered a punishment to fit the crime. 

But with the collector who delights in his subject 
and does not wish to spend large sums the fear 
of frauds and fakes need not be_ ever-present. 
Say one collects, piece by piece, a couple of dozen 
Georgian forks and spoons of fine shape and agree- 
able decoration, or hunts sale-rooms and dealers’ shops 
for specimens of eighteenth-century tea-caddies with 
their spoons, or cultivates a taste for small salvers 
and old snuff-boxes—in this modest but interesting 
way there is still plenty of sport to be found. 

Personally, I consider the useful examples of eigh- 
tenth-century silver—such as one can employ, with 
care, in everyday life—are the most charming to 
collect, but many people interested in the subject 
prefer to seek rather rarer pieces such as, perhaps, 
the many different types of tobacco stoppers from 
George III to William IV, which are still to be 
happened upon, or the silver seals at one time in 
general use. Other specimens in this direction are to 
be found among many queer pieces that particular 
persons have had especially made for their own con- 
venience in the past, curious spoons, plate racks 
and rests, cups and so forth that pleased some 
personal fad or necessity of the moment, and, having 
served their purpose, then passed into the limbo of 
the plate chest only to emerge some one or two 
hundred years later for collectors’ entertainment, 
for those whose taste is best satisfied with the un- 
common curio rather than by the useful and decora- 
tive example. 

I am inclined to think that in regard to silver one 
must not expect the extraordinary bargains of which 
one hears in connexion with fine prints, old porce- 
lain, furniture and every kind of picture—wonderful 
good fortunes so often rumoured, but in which one 
so very seldom participates. In the matter of 
collecting old silver there seem to be few secrets or 
surprises; all is clear sailing, and once having paid 
the fair market price for your piece you may be 


sure it will—if perfect and of a good period—increase, 
slowly perhaps, in value. The sale rooms offer the 
best chances in regard to silver, I fancy. It is true 
that hard conditions exist there, but to the patient 
and informed collector a time comes, and comes 
fairly often, when in spite of all sorts of difficulties 
he can bear away a genuine piece at considerably 
less than it would fetch at the same place the week 
following. Those are great moments for the less 
ambitious collector. But his real satisfaction is to be 
found in the acquisition of a thing of beauty rather 
than an example costing something less than its 
obvious value; this true happiness is more completely 
analogous to that of the artist than to that of the 
dealer, and it is the fact that there are so man 
charming things still to be obtained in old silver 
that makes this subject so popular with the amateur 
of applied arts. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 442 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, September 18) 


ONE SUBSTANCE THIS, BUT IN TWO DIFFERENT STAGES; 
THE LAST OUR SPECIAL INTEREST ENGAGES, 
WHEN, BOTTLED, STOPPERED, FURNISHED WITH A LABEL, 
IT FINDS ITS PLACE UPON THE DINNER-TABLE. 


From metal malleable men me make. 

What he can screw from tenants, that he’ll take. 
Such is Light One: you noticed it, of course. 

In Asia some prefer me to a horse. 

Curtai] what frequently involves a fee, 

Stings like a nettle floating in the sea. 

Behead a flounce once worn on lady’s gown. 
Heart of .what’s paid in country and in town. 
Encased in bony armour, thick or thin. 

Canvass it well, and it may put you in. 


INVEST 
YOUR Ss 
SAVINGS FREE op INCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. 
John Clifford, C.H. 
TRUSTEES: 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D., E. W. Beard, Esq. 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve Funds 

£342,800. Over £1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 

Paid to Investors. Half-yearly Dividends pay- 

able January 1st and July 1st. Easy with 

drawals. No investor has ever lost one penny 
of his capital. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the 
Seciety’s Bankers. 


and obtain 


C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.S., Manager 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 440 
Last of our 32nd Quarter 


Two WELL-KNOWN ARCHZOLOGISTS SEE HERE 

WHOSE NAMES ARE LIKE TO LIVE FOR MANY A YEAR, 

Ong vetvep Kent’s HOLE AND UNEARTHED FOSSII. TREASURE, 
THE OTHER FOUND IN NATURE LIFELONG PLEASURE, 


Here chaos reigned, confusion was at home, 
Eviscerate, like Samuel, a tome. 

Of fancy excellent—but half will do, 

Many indeed are they, the living, few. 

The peerless mistress of La Mancha’s knight, 
Core of poltroon too cowardly to fight, 

Be sure the worm will when cock-robin pecks it. 
Turned, entrance it facilitates or exit. 

Heart of a conqueror, like Vulcan, lame, 

To beggar mine I think a harmless game. 

In star-men’s books this blesséd word we meet, 
For ugliness impossible to beat. 


SSSCEn ere 


Solution of Acrostic No. 440 


1 Someone has mentioned Dr. Johnson’s 
Ok! capacity for ‘‘ tearing the heart out of a 
Rick? book ” in a very short time. 

Ds 2 Hamlet, v. 7, ‘* A fellow of infinite jest, 
A‘ of most excellent fanty.’’ 

Ven 3“ The dead are: very many, the living 
E few.”” Light of Asia, 
B 4 See Don Quixote, xiii. 

Urs 5 Tamerlane, i.e, Timur-i-leng, ‘‘ Lame 
Ré Timur.” (1336-1405), 

¥ ® Beggar-my-neighbour is a_ well-known 
game at cards, 


Acrostic No, 440.—The winner is ‘‘ Boris,’? Miss Domvile, 
Greenfield Cottage, Ewhurst, Surrey, who has selected as her 
prize ‘ The Immoralist,’ by André Gide, published by Knopf and 
reviewed in our columns by Osbert Burdett on August 30. 
Twenty-six other competitors chose this book. 

Atso Correct.—A, E., Carlton, Clam, Maud Crowther, Estela, 
Fossil, Gay, lago, Jeff, Madge, George W. Miller, N. O. Sellam, 
Peter, Rabbits, Sisyphus, C, J. Warden, W. R. Wolseley. 

One Licut Wrone.—Ali, Armadale, E. Barrett, Boskerris, 
Mrs. J, Butler, D. L., Cyril E. Ford, T. Harland, Met, 
F, M. Petty, St. Ives, H. M. Vaughan, 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Bolo, Mrs. Robt. Brown, J. Chambers, 
Dhualt, Glamis, M, Milne, Lady Mottram, Stucco, Mrs, Violet 
G. Wilson, All others more. 

Light 9 baffled 13 solvers; Light 11, 12; Light 3, 9; Light 7, 
5; Lights 2, 4, and 8, 2. 

Acrostic No. 439.—One Light Wrong.—D. L. Tyro. 

Our Tuirty-SecoND QuaRTERLY CoMpPETITION.—The winner is 
“N, O, Sellam,’’ Mr. G. K. Malleson, 64, Gordon Road, Ealing, 
who is requested to choose a book, not exceeding two guineas 
in value, from among those reviewed’ by us during the past 
quarter. The winner scored 150 points out of a possible 151; 
Boskerris, Sisyphus, and C, J, Warden scored 149; A. E., Clam, 
Fossil, and St. Ives, 148; Ali, Gay, Iago, Met, G. W. Miller, 
and Peter, 147; Armadale, Carlton, Dhualt, Cyril E. Ford, and 
Madge, 145. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
(COLUMBIA) 
D.X. 75 ‘ Parsifal: March of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail’ (Wagner). Parts 1 and 2. Regimental 
Band of H.M. Grenadier? Guards. 
D.X. 82 


‘To Meet the King.’ A Play in One Act by 

H. C. G. Stevens. 

D.X. 76 ‘ Anno Domini.’ Parts 1 and 2. (The Year of the 
Master.) J. C. Squire Celeste Octet with Choir. 

D.B. 172 ‘ The Policeman’s Holiday ’; ‘ The Whistler and 
his Dog.’ Jack Payne and his B.B.C. Orchestra. 

D.B. 165 ‘ Mr. Potter’s Sporting Broadcast.’ Parts 1 and 
2. Humorous Monologue by Gillie Potter. 

D.B. 170 ‘ Daddy’s Bonny Boy ’; ‘ Sergeant Jock McPhee.’ 

Sandy MacFarlane, Scottish Comedian. 


‘La Campanella.’ Parts 1 and 2. Pianoforte 
Solo by William Murdoch. 

‘I am a Friar of Orders Grey’; ‘ Drinking.’ 
Malcolm McEachern, Bass, with piano. 


D.B. 171. 


D.B. 174 


D.B. 175 ‘ He Must Reign’; ‘ March On.’ William Mac- 
Ewan, Tenor, with violin, organ and chimes. 

D.B. 173 ‘ Until’; ‘ For You Alone.’ Aroldo Lindi, Tenor, 
with piano. 

D.B. 164 ‘ She Was Poor, But She Was Honest ’; * Don’t 
Send My Boy to Prison.’ Billy Bennett and 
Chorus. 

D.B. 179 ‘ Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal’; ‘ Weep You 
No More.’ The Hon. W. Brownlow, Baritone. 

C.B. 111 ‘ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’; ‘ There’s One 
More River to Cross.’ Foxtrots. Paul Tremaine 
and his Orchestra. 

C.B. 109 ‘Somewhere in my Heart’; ‘ Just An Old 
Refrain.’ Waltzes. 


(H.M.V.) 
E. 563 Valse in E Major, Op. 34 (Moszkowski). Arthur 
de Greet, Pianoforte solo. 
B. 3453 ‘ How Lovely is Thy Dwelling Place ’ (Requiem 


—Brahms). Choir of the Temple Church. 
D.A. 1018 ‘ Aufschwung (Soaring)’ (Schumann). ‘ Tango ’” 
(Albeniz). Wilhelm Backhaus, Pianoforte solo. 
D.B. 1421 ‘ Sieh’ ev’ chen Dacht’ ich ’ (Act 3, * Die Meister- 
singer,’ Wagner). Elizabeth Rethberg, Soprano; 
Friedrich Schorr, Baritone. Duet in German. 


D. 1808 ‘ Traume (Dreams)’ (Wagner). Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. ‘ Russian and Ludmilla,’ 
Overture  (Glinka). Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

D.1835 ‘The Barber of. Seville,’ Overture (Rossini). 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 

C. 1972 ‘ Tuba Tune’ (Cocker). Dr. Stanley Marchant. 
Organ. 

C. 1939 © Waltz of the Hours ’; ‘ Variations ’ (‘ Coppelia,’ 
Delibes). Symphony Orchestra. 

C. 1940 ‘ What Tho’ I Trace’ (‘ Solomon,’ Handel); 


‘The People That Walked in Darkness ’ 
(‘ Messiah,’ Handel). Keith Falkner, Baritone. 


Boy run over by Air 


Force Lorry 
Foot badly Injured 


TEN years ago, when seven of age, 

F——W—— had his foot so badly injured 
that it was feared he would be a cripple for 
life and never able to work. 


To-day, he is happily employed, a 
prenticed to a printer, and rides to am. 
and back again, on an ordinary bicycle. 
How is that? Because he has been supplied, 
from time to time, with 

boots, exactly meeting his need, by 


The Royal 
Surgical Aid Society 


This Society, started 68 years ago, has supplied 
over 1,375,000 surgical appliances to poor 
people, very many of whom were boys or girls. 
The Society asks readers to send a donation, 
or better still am annual subscription. Surgical 
Aid ‘* Letters’? are supplied to all donors, 


in proportion to the amount contributed, enabling = 
them to recommend cases for help. = 


Contributions should be addressed to The Vice-Presi- = 
dent, and made payable to The Royal Surgical Aid j= 

ociety, = 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 |= 
You can help the Society by remembering it in your Will = 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE announcement made last week-end that 

the Dutch authorities do not see their way to 
take part in any scheme for the compulsory 
restriction of the production or export of rubber led 
to a further marking down of prices in the rubber 
share market, it being generally agreed that there 
will be. no repetition of the former mistake of the 
Malayan producers alone following a policy of 
restriction from which the Dutch producers can 
benefit. Taking the long view, the Dutch decision 
should prove beneficial to the industry. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that in a commodity such 
as rubber restriction palliatives cannot solve the 
problem, as eventually the industry must stand on 
an economic basis with its price controlled by the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand. Taking the 
short view, this decision will probably and unfortunately 
lead to a certain number of the more expensive 
producers closing down, possibly never to re-start. 
This curtailment of supply, coupled with the increase 
in consumption which can be looked for when world 
trade conditions return to the normal, is likely to hasten 
the day when the rubber position will have righted 
itself. Meanwhile, the policy of rationalization 
and amalgamation which has been pursued during 
the last year or two is likely to be accelerated, with 
the result that working costs will be still further 
reduced, so that, when some slight improvement 
occurs in the selling price of the commodity, com- 
panies will be making satisfactory profits with rubber 
selling at what would have been deemed an entirely 
unremunerative level a year or two ago. Meanwhile, 
holders of shares in rubber companies must realize 
that they have to face a further lean period, although 
it would seem that those whose interests are in the 
shares of cheap producing companies should retain 


them, and await the brighter days which should 


eventually materialize. 


WHITWORTH AND MITCHELL 


Holders of Whitworth and Mitchell shares have every 
reason for satisfaction as to the progress that this 
company is making. Its annual report, for the year 
ended June 30 last, shows that, despite extremely 
difficult conditions, net profits have increased from 
207,408 to £219,230. The final dividend is 15 per 
cent., which compares with 144 per cent. last year, 
making, with the interim dividend of 7} per cent., 
22} per cent. for the year. At the present level this 
dividend shows a very generous return on the shares, 
which are considered in their class a sound industrial 
holding. 


PARKINSON AND COWAN 


Recently the public were invited to subscribe for 
121,573 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares of 
41 each, at 21s. per share, and 150,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each, at 25s. per share, in Parkinson 
and Cowan Limited. It is an interesting reflection on 
current conditions that the offer of preference 
shares was over-subscribed, .whereas underwriters 
were left with a certain number of the ordinary 
shares. It will probably be remembered that, two 
years ago, when issues of this nature were made, 
the great demand was for ordinary shares, preference 
Shares being rarely sought after. As a result of 


the reception given to these two Parkinson and 
Cowan issues, while the preference shares are 
standing at a small premium the ordinary are 
procurable at under their issue price of 25s. It js 
suggested that this presents a unique opportunity for 
investors to acquire an interest at an attractive level 
in this extremely successful company which special. 
izes, through its shareholdings in a number of kindred 
companies, in the manufacture of gas, water and 
electricity meters, etc. Every year, since the com. 
pany’s incorporation in 1900, a dividend has been 
paid on its ordinary shares. These dividends haye 
averaged over 8} per cent. per annum for the whole 
period of 30 years. For the last four years, holders 
of these ordinary shares have received dividends 
amounting to 10 per cent., which, at the issue price 
of 25s., show a yield of 8 per cent.—certainly a 
very attractive return in view of the soundness of 
the company concerned. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONES 
Careful perusal of the Chairman’s speech at the 
recent meeting of the Columbia Graphophone Com. 
pany, extracts from which appeared in last week’s 
SaTuRDAY REvIEw, confirms the previously expressed 
opinion that these shares at the present level con. 
stitute a sound industrial investment. The company’s 
finances have been managed in a sound and conserva- 
tive manner, while its general business is handled 
efficiently and its prospects continue to be good. 


GRAND HOTEL, HARROGATE 

With the publication of the annual report of the 
Grand Hotel, Harrogate, the 5s. ordinary shares of 
the company look a promising speculative holding 
at around their current level. During the period 
covered by the accounts, the company has naturally 
been affected by the disturbed financial conditions and 
general depression in trade throughout the country. 
Nevertheless, it is satisfactory to find that profits 
have increased and amount to £12,456 against 
49,913 for the preceding twelve-monthly period. 
This is equivalent to nearly 8} per cent. on the 
#150,000 share capital. Shareholders are to receive 
a dividend of 6 per cent. and a bonus of 14 per cent., 
which compares with a previous distribution at the 
rate of 5} per cent. per annum. The balance sheet 
shows a fairly liquid position, with £7,653 invested 
in § per cent. conversion loan and £5,400 in cash, 
The reserve amounts to £2,000. On the present 
dividend basis the shares yield over 7 per cent., which 
is a tempting return for a share in what one can 
describe as a well-managed hotel. 


CROWN MINES 

On several occasions, during the past year, opinions 
have been expressed in these notes that we are 
likely to see more interest being paid to the leading 
South African gold mining shares, in view of the 
fact that they produce the one product which cannot 
depreciate in price. During recent weeks more 
attention has been paid to these South African 
mining shares, and it would appear possible that, 
not merely will this movement continue, but that it 
will spread to the lower-grade mines, the importance 
of which to the Union is so great that one can 
assume they will be assisted in every way possible. 
As gold-mining investments, attention is again drawn 
to Crown Mines and Geduld; and, as a mining spect 
lative investment, East Geduld appear worthy 
attention. TAURUS 
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CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussing the legal aspect of matters of interest to all Lawyers, 
Accountants, Bankers, Surveyors, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, etc., etc. 


A CONVEYANCER’S DIARY.—Being a review of points under the Law of Property Acts, &c. 


ae LANDLORD AND TENANT NOTEBOOK.—Explaining points under the Rent Restriction 
adiag Acts, the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, and on the Law of Landlord and Tenant generally. 
f the THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929.—Practice Notes, invaluable to Solicitors, Accountants, 
annot Company Secretaries, etc. 

more CRIMINAL LAW AND PRACTICE,—Notes by Eminent Criminal Lawyers. 

— POINTS IN PRACTICE.—Submitted by Registered Subscribers, answered by Specialists. 
hat it Urgent replies promptly sent by post. 

‘tance NOTES ON THE LATEST LEGAL DECISIONS. 

on COUNTY COURT LETTER.—Of importance to County Court Practitioners. 

jrawn LEGAL PARABLES.—Presenting the humorous side of the law. 
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zs INCLUSIVE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : £2 12s. 0d. 

E For SPECIMEN COPY apply 
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Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS, 1s. words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, a executed, 
Testimonials and _ circulars duplicated. iss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


IGH SPEED TYPING of all descriptions, Company 

Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports, Moderate charges. 

Accuracy guaranteed. HARPER, ETHELBURGA 
HOUSE, 93 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 


YPEWRITING. Authors’ MSS. 11d. per 1000. Testi- 


monials, Verbatim Reports, Elkay Bureau, 2138 Lewisham 
High Road, S.E.4. 


Miscellaneous 


Shipping 


requent and Regular irom 

LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete.. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, ea akon "STRAITS, 


CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


P. & O. and B.I, Tickets interchangea 

P. & O., Orient and ane a Shipping Companies 
Addresses for all Passenger house 14 
Street, 


sall Street, London, E.C.3; for king Of or General Business, 
P. & O. and B.1. Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
B.I. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Ce., 199 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


& O & BRITISH INDIA 
| MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 


Hotels 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room Hot and Cold "Phone and Bath from 8/-. 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6 Beautiful Ballroom evellats, 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, Lees WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and Repairs. Phone 2523 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “‘ “ODO ’” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Bilattis ” 
Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, Howarths, 473 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


LITERARY PUPIL 


OURNALIST occasionally has vacancy in his Fleet Street 
office for personal pupil with literary ability. Small premium, 
partly recoverable. Write Literary, Box 50, Saturpay REVIEW. 


Scholastic Agencies 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 

advice concerning the most ¢uitable establishments will be 

given free of charge to parents stating their requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, 
etc.) to Messrs. Truman and Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 
(2 lines). Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete 
guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 13.9.1930 
& Unwin Unwie & Grayson 
ton ou 

Pet 

er 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam's 
Benn Heinemann Richards Prese 
Bles Herbert Row 
Burns & Oates Scribner's 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Sel & Blount 
Hall Hutchinson Ward 
Collins n Paul Stanley Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Knop! The Head 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon—gyg 


The Saturday Review 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


3O/= 


PER ANNUM 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue ‘No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry 

Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 436, is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Cricket. Those “ Ashes.”” ‘The Australian Tour of 1926 by Noble. 
6s, Published 15s. 

Noble, The Game’s the Thing. With Foreword by Lord Harris, 
3s. 6d. 

Francisco De Goya by August Mayer, 22s. Published 42s. 

John Sargent. His Life and Work. With Catalogue of his Works. 
by W. H. Downes. 16s. Published 30s, 

Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s. 64 ~ 

Published 25s 


The Sporting Rie by Walter Winans New 13s. 6d. Pub- 


Balzac’s Stories, Illustrated 16s. 
12 vole. £3 10s. Published 


£6 
Nightside ‘of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s, 64. 
Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 6d. 
Complete Works. 18 vols. yey? 5s. Pub- 


Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 6d. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 

by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Shaw's St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £6 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 60s. Published £5 5s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte 


14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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